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FHEN: EAPLORER Giovanni de Verrazano 
Las wae coasting the Carolinas and Virginia in 


Y ¥ 1524 0n the first known vovage of discovery to 
that part of the eastern United States, he sighted groups 
of Indians and kidnapped a young boy. Eleven years 
later Jacques Cartier, meeting Canadian Indians of the 
St Lawrence on thesite of presently Quebec, betraved 
and kidnapped not only a few braves but the chief as 
well. Almast every earlyexplorer of note, from Christa- 
pher Columbus onward, brought home a number of 
human beings as living proof of a claim of discovery, as 
curiesiti¢és, and as examples of heathen populations 
living outside the grace of Christianity. 

The question posed then—how are advanced, az- 
pressive, technologically superior nations to treat less- 
advanced people who “stand in the way —has never 
becn satisfactorily answered. The vears have recorded 
many would-be solutions: conquest, murder, displace- 
ment, education, paternalism, conversion, isolutian, 
almost all of them taken for mistakes by Later genera: 
tions. But the problem has not gone away, 


Dozens of GmoGRAPHIC articles have dealt with this 
dilemma In the February issue, we described the 
predicament faced by Brazil, which hos chosen the 
course of pootication, isolation, and gradual conversion 
to modern ways for its still-wild tribes of the Mato 
Grasso, Our July issue will present the varying impact 
uf advanced culture on four Negrito tribes of the Anda- 
man Islands in the Hay of Bengal, a process that appears 
to have dispirited and enérvated thase who have been 
longest In contact with outsiders. 

Everywhere, it seems, the ediacational and medical 
and economic benefits of civilization must be paid for 
at the cost of the spiritual security, identity, and tra- 
dition that surround tribal ite. Meanwhile the resureent 
interest in Indian cultures and simplifird lives has 
called our attention, especially thal of our young, to 
the values of being “primitive.” 


The pattern, however, seems to be taking a different, 
nnd to me amore hopeful, course in Alaska. The Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971 is a unique and 
remarkable instrument torchange—acknowledging the 
Aborigines’ rights to their domain and purchasing those 
right= with bath money and land. A striking feature, 
and one distinctly American in character, is the creation 
of 12 profit-making corporations that could enable their 
shareholders, Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut, to. benefit 
from the economic development of the state. Not all 
will, of course, in the nature of things, but this new 
attuck on an-age-avld problem is bath encouraging and 
creative. To the question pased ly those carly explorers, 
a new answer is being ted: Enable the natives to 
become wealthy ¢nough to save their own culture. 
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T MAY TURN OUT that in Alaska, that mag- 
mficent land where the: American fronticr 
finally ran out of ground, the Amerncan future 
took rool At least the attempt is being made. 

* The ancient rights of aboriginal peoples to own- 
ership of the land have been acknowledged, thase 
nehts have beer purchased, at the cost of nearly 
one billion dollars and 40 million acres, and native 
rroups—Aleul, Eekimo, and Incdian—have been 
yen the opportunity to become wealthy proht- 
making corporations 

® Tens of millions of wilderness ucres ore boing 
propesed for vast new wildlife refuges, wild rivers: 
andl national parks and forests, precluding com- 
mercial development 

* The extraction of mineral wealth is proceeding 
under scrutiny of conservationists, and with a gen- 
tine altemmt to study and safeguard environ- 
mental values. 

“When the history af the United States is written 
Stk) vears from now,” a professor-historian told me, 
“Alaska may be the state most worthy af attention 
Mistakes that were mode “Outeide’ with the In- 
dian tribes, with the division of territories irrespec- 
tive of natural resources, with the devotion to prog- 
ress regardless of environmental consequences, all 
these errorsof the past are being avoirled in Alaska 
At least, people are trving to avoid them,” 

Will they succeed? There are more thin o few 
Alaskans who say, Never! 

Near Lake Minchuming, in the remote interior 
af the Kuskokwitm crainage, trapper Tom Floor 
tes down hie dogs, invites me to join him in a 
manse-meat stew preparad by his Indian-Eskimo 
wife, Mary, nnd savs, “Parks tire nevessarv for 
tounsts, but the ‘bush people’ need and deserve 
their rien to a self-sutiicient andl Incepenchent lifie+ 
atvle. Pust beciuse the peaple Outside have polluted 
therm world, why do they have to lock enrs up?” 

Ona bitter winter nleht in Fairbanks, the burs 
on Second Avenue are steaming with Inecians and 
Eskimos. A sudden scuffle, angry fists: “All that 
money we are giving these people for their land,” 
saves 4d bartender, “we should have pumped it down 
a sewer, because that's where it's going.” 


Old Aluska smiles from the face of Johnny 
Frank, a former Athanaskan chief whu's 
heading home, frewood cat No mew gas- 
driven, chain-ssaw Adaska lor him. And 47 
below zero ten’ thad wotulchoppine wealler, 
since he's gota good ax and good) health ato 
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In a small plane souring above the White 
Moutitains ari the way to Fort Yukon, I ask 
my companion, an Indian activist on his way 
home. about the remark in the bar, 

“That way vou saw there is the way of cde- 
epair,” he said, “It was all we had. There is 
ane generation, mine, that I think of as dead. 
But the voung ones, they will not go down 
that path you saw. Not now.” 

“Look,” says a businessman in Anchorage, 
“T don't want to be rude, but T would just as 
sion nat spoil a nice evening by even men- 
tioning the word ‘conservationist.’ They fly 
around im oil-using airplanes, wear parkas 
made with oil-based synthetics, and publish 
their propaganda in oil-based ink, and mest 
of them live somewhere else.” 

The famous guide is aging, but his eves still 
have o keenness of vision as he looks out 
across the ice field that lies aihwart great 
peaks and spills down in immense glacters 
gleaming in the low sun. 

“First God made the country, and then we 
built it,” he says, “with practically our bare 
hands. It is owr country, and we know how toa 
manage it” 


anc) many other voices as 1 traveled 
F thousands of miles across Alaska, in the 
endless light of summer and night of winter 
1 visited remote villages and lonely cabins, 
walked the new road leading to the oil feld 
at Prodhw Bay, talked to proud young Es- 
kimo politicians near the Arctic Ocean and 
conservationists trekking the magnificent 
Brooks Range. | watched the Anchorage sky- 
line rising and saw Fairbanks boom again: (in 
only two things in this land of change and 
conflict was evervane agreed: Decisions made 
now will set Alaska’s future for centuries, and 
the social earthquake that has come upon the 
state began with the discovery of oil 
The story of that discovery, of the long and 
bitter legal and propaganda battle over the 
proposed pipeline, is familiar to most people 
since it produced a gusher of newsprint over 
several vears. What is notso clearis the value 
of the state-owned Prudhoe Bay field, When 
fully developed, cach of its 150 wells will be 
capable of producing an average of 10,000 
barrels a day, compared to the average pro- 
duction of a well in the Lower Forty-Eizht of 
11 barrels a day. The net profit to the ol com- 
panies is variously estimated at between three 
and eight million dollars a day 


()s: THE PAST YEAR, | heard these 
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With that kind of wealth in the offing, the 
chief executives of len oil companies chartered 
a train and rode back and forth between 
Calgary and Edmonton, Canada: no one was 
allowed off until joint bids had been worked 
out. On September 10, 1969, the State of 
Alaska opened 1,105 bids to lease 179 tracts 
of North Stope land, and found itself mech, 
with nearly a billion dollars in cash. 

Alaska’s share in the oil bonanza, from 
future leases ond royalties, was expected 
to pay for oa glorious future. People talked 
excitedly of a monorail to the Arctic Ocean, 
of a shining pew capital, of schools, hospitals, 
dirports, und roads, of living the good life 
iter so many vears in the bush cabin, 

In general jubilation, though, they were 
overlooking an annoying but important fact: 
It was not really clear who owned Alaska 
TN 19509 THE STATE OF ALASKA ac- 
| quired with its statchood the right to select 

103 million acres out of a public domain 
that encompassed an estimated 270 million 
acres. Within etght vears it had taken tithe 
to more than five million acres and was on 
the verge of acquiring another twelve million, 
when Alaskan native organizations rose up 
en masse and proclaimed their aboriginal 
nighis to three-quarters of the state. 

It was; perhaps, Inevitable that the ac- 
cumulation of state lands would come a crop- 
per, since hunting, trapping, and fishing lands 
were notoriously fluid, and ancient land rights 
that were understood may never have been 
formalized in a tithe. There was, too, a grow- 
ing solidarity among native groups in the 
face of this pressure on their lands. In 1966 
sever sasociations formed the Alaska Ferl- 
eration of Natives, which drew up land-claims 
bills ta send to. Washington. 

The question of land ownership had been 
squarely put, and until he got an answer, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, 
who actministered much of the state, did a re- 
markably courageous, or outrageous, thing: 
He halted the transfer of both federal land 
and oil-and gas leases until the native claims 
had been settler 

Willie Hensley, the darkly handsome and 
brilliant Eskimo leader, recalled what fol- 
lowed that mction. 

“The land freeze went to the state's jug- 
wiar,” Henstey said, “It was a gigantic lever 
for us. We felt that qur course was right, that 
wits the first thing. Many other people wanted 
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other things. The State of Alaska, faced with 
potential bankruptcy, wanted to push oheadl 
with the oi] exploration and land selections: 
Atthe same time, conservation 2roups saw-an 
opportunity to preserve a great portion of the 
land. The of) companies wanted to verify that 
their leases were leeal, and to butle the trans- 
Alnuska pipeline. But we were confident, we 
had no idea of failure. We had never been 
defeated by the U.S. Cavalry,” 

The land freeze remained in ‘force until 
passage of the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act five vears later: Thot net is one of 
the most remirkable—ane least uncderstoded 
—pieces of legisiation ever passed by a demo- 
cratic zovernment, In a way it absolves the 
American conscience of more than 3(4) years 
of broken treaties 

Bui it does more: It makes capitalists out 
of thé aboriginal owners by placing most of 
their forty million acres in a dozen native- 
owned-and-armuinistered, profit-making re- 
frond carporations, underwritten with funds 
ust to purchase the land from the natives 
in the first place 

Thase who lived through the jov of strik- 
ing it rich, after so many years of toushing 
it out in the bush, are having long. second 
theughts about the price of prosperity. For 
the cast of- getting the off out bas proved to 
be nothing less than the wholesale subcivi- 
sidan of the state—an act probably unique 
in history and one: that will leave Alaska 
forever changer. 


POWERFUL TIDE of new-found pride 
and racin) identity now runs through 
Alaska native life as a result of the land 

seltiement. [i has stirred new life from the 
ashes of neglect and welfare ane alcoholism 

This emerging sense of self, almost a tac- 
tile presence among the voung, is felt strongly 
in the Eskimo community of Harrow, where 
an aggressive leadership has hac to contend 
face-to-face with the omnipotent oil interests: 

When Do arrived in Barrow, it was minds 
40°F) and the murk of the midwinter sky 
shut down what little light penetrated a cloud 
of ice fog, making hosts of the few frures 
walking o bleak landscape. Some young pea- 
ple were gathered in Al's Cafe, the menu of 
which includes caribou steak, whale Geak, 
and reindeer steak; Beatles music blasted out 
ofthe record machine. It was Friday, and the 
Polar Bear movie theater was converting into 
a dance hall and general free-for-all. Stacked 
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up outside Shontz's store were crates con- 
liining what | estimated to be 538,000 worth 
of snowmobiles. Inside, mogasine racks cis- 
plaved American sex-oriented publications. 

The leadership of the Arctic Slope Regional 
Corporation was assembled socially in the 
howse used by a visiting Catholic priest | 
discovered, to my surprise, that they were 
watching television, having installed a local 
Coble avstem mot long before. 

Joe Upicksoun, president of the corporation, 
and young officials Oliver Leavitt and Jake 
Adams were tliseussing with adviser Larry 
Dinneen o multimallion-dellar agreement they 
had reached with Standard Ohl of California. 
Union Chl of Califormia, Texaca, and Amoco, 

“These are exploration contracts," Mr 
Unicksoun tole) me. “We want to ktow what's 
in the ground, and where, and so do-thev. We 
Wink to ect some ides of whol we are going to 
be worth so we -can plan intelligently.” 

The corporation already exceedingly 
solvent Under the land-claims act it wis 
awarded &' million acres of potentially rich 
land and 52 milion deallars; it has 4,867 share- 
holders. Tt put opeoinew hotel; Barrow is al- 
ready an the tour map, despite the fact that 
there 4 not, at present, an adequate source of 
drinking water, and the sewarte system oper- 
ates out of “honev buckets.” 

When I mentioned this, Jake sald: “There 
Is molhing wrone with Barrow but people like 
you Tf vou peaple would get owt of here, we 
would be all tight” 

The conversation turned to whales and 
btcame very animated, Oliver's eves lit up 
when he describecdl the first sighting in the 
spring, how the &chools empty out, how one 





Bumpersticker manifesta in Anchorage 
proclaims what thany cititens of op former 
“colemy feel “Don’t teeadl on os,” 
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the Eskimo attempt to get the oil tax money 
Was cut off at the piss 

There ore those who look oat the infant 
NOPD Borough, listen to the 
rhetoric of the voung Eskimo leaders, mill 
lant and separatist, and see the beginning ol 
Hn Eskime State in that far corner of the 
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Wen yipping toward an Arctic Qiteun 
solid and white to suzht’s end 

Homer Boclitsh, ao strong man with a block 

mustache, was awaiting the plane. Me shared 

the lorie sical cr his snow moaliile a We racer! 
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The snowmobile has made as decisive a 
change in the way of life of the Eskimo as the 
automobile cid for the people Outside. Almost 
overnight the dogs began to disappear, al 
thoweh thev are being revived now asa reault 
af the oi] shortage, and to race 

School was in recess and the kids—half of 
Wainwneht's population of 470—were plisy- 
ing buscball tn minus 40° cole. I stopped to 
admire the ruffon oa little girl's parka. 

“That's: Poncess,” 

“Princess? That was vour dog?" 

She nodded, smiled, and skipped away 

We stopped for some frozen whale meat 
heing hacked off a hard chunk by an elderly 
Min, Who regarded me without interest. 

“Lwill tell you (Conttawed om pape 744) 
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Oil: lubricating the future 
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Division of the land 
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| companies wanted to drill cided in the claims wet, one the 

“and pump. Thestate wanted! state was then carved wp with 
land with exploitable resources,  sornething for all Though allot- 
Conservationists wanted parks, ments ore not final, the result 
wilt) lands, ood refuges: And mokes Alaska the only state 
native groups wanted land and whose land we has been planned 
pavment for giving up their in advance of development. 
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eatne history,” Homer saicl. “With dogs a man 
could go fifty miles out Once T went to Bar- 
row by myself in eight and a half hours with 
1! dors. With snow machines, a man can go 
fifty miles out-and back! 

The Wainwright hunters had been out. 
Fred Abmaogak and Billy Patkotek lad 
brought in wolf and wolverine, and around 
the village there were half a dozen bloody 
polar bear hicles stretched on frames. 

The sight of those skins, rumored worth as 
much a $5,000 apiece in Japan, would anger 
many an Aluskan sport hunter and guide, for 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972 
forbids him to hunt polar bear, walrus, seal, 
whale, or sea lion but permits the native to 
do so, The Eskimo, however, may not sell the 
whele skin, anly traditional artifacts made 
from it, Many non-native Alaskans consicer 
the act racially diserominatory, ooother exam- 
ple of dictatorship by a distant government, 
ignorant of the land and tts people. 


Homer hitehed it to his “snow-2n0," and we 
rourer off toward the immense lagoon that 
opens as wide as Kansas near the village. 1 
was a stark and beautify! place, rimmed at 
the edge of sight with ridges of ice, Lhe noon 
cun of winter burning like a giant copper 
cildron on the line of the horizon. 

After o time, we came upon a group of peo 
ple, almost all older folk, attending a crack in 
the ice. jigging lines with simple hooks at the 
ends and patiently storing small mounds of 
ny smelts, 

In the distance, | mode out the white dome 
of o rudar station, Homer squinted at it, too. 

“The radar crews don’t usually come over 
here to the village,” Homer said, 

“Whe not? White men have been coming 
here for a long time,” | said. 

“Sure, My grandfather was from Boston,” 
the Eskinw answered, 

Homer remembered the name of a book his 
grandfather had written: Chasing the Bow- 
head, by Harston Hartlett Bodfish, published 
by the Harvard University Press. 

Ty you ever go Outside, vou should visit 
the whaling museum in New Bedford. A lot 
of things of vour people are there.” 

“Why are they there, in that Bedford? Why 
wren't they here where they belong? Mavhe we 
should put up a white man’s museum here at 
Walnwright someday, but then what would 
we Put init?’ 


| CLIMBED INTO A WOODEN SLED, 


North Slope rises: southward to. the 600- 

milestone rampart of the Brooks Range, 
ao huge maze of towering mountains and 
deep-cut valleys that straddles northern 
Alaska. South of the Brooks, the sweeping 
Yukon Valley dominates the interior with 
meandering rivers and spruce forest and 
tundra. Farther south the land rises in 4 
magnificent arc of mountain chains—the 
Kuskokwim, the Alaska Ranger, the Wrangell, 
Chugach, and Coast Mountains—that termi- 
nutes in southeast Alaska’s (jords and islands. 
(See the map supplement,“ Close-Up U.S.A." 
—Alasku, distributed with this suc) 

The size of the place is immense—a mil- 
lit acres for every day in the vear. the North 
Slope Borough alone ts larger than 40 of the 
50 U_S. states—and Alnoska's small popula- 
tion of 337,000 js clustered mto the four main 
cities, making the rest.of the state one of the 
least populated regions on earth, 

But in a place of stupendous illusion, size 
is the most deceptive of all. A thirel of the 
state is above 2,000 feet in altitude. Only a 
fraction is useful for agriculture. Alnska lives 
from its mineral resources, fram the bounty of 
its forests and oceans, and from little else 

“If vou can't dig it, shoot it, or kiss it, what 
good is it?” goes a familiar question. What is 
causing w fracas is the answer conservation 
groups have been giving: “Look at ot.” 

In exchange for their support in pushing 
through the land-clatins act, conservationists 
won a provision that authorized the Secretary 
af the Interior to withdraw some cighty mil- 
lion acres from the public domain for possible 
inclusion in the “four svstems —new national 
parks, forests, wildlife refuges; and wild and 
scenic tivers. (See the portiolio of these pro- 
pied new parklands on pages 768-91.) 

The scale anc scope of some of the pov- 
eroment's “four-systems" recommendations 
staggered many Alaskans: Most local conser- 
vationists, of course, Want ever greater pro- 
tection for the acreage—ancd more acreage. 

Among the hightights: 

* Three massive new national parks: (ates 
of the Arctic, $.4 million acres; Wrangell-St 
Elias; 5.6 million acres: Lake (lark, 2.6 muil- 
lion acres: 

* Four new national monuments: Aninkchak 
Cakiera, Harding Icefeld-Kenai Fjords, 
Cape Krusenstern, and Kobuk Valley—add- 
ing up to almast 3 million acres. 

* Additions of more than 3 million acres to 


[Ts FLAT ARCTIC DESERT of the 





Mount AfcKinley National Park, and atmost 
'millon acres to Katma National Monument! 
* Addition of more than 31 millon weres t 
he National Wildlife Refuye System, in 
Clucding « larve addition to the existing Aretis 
ELL Wildlite Iii, Hy 4 b-millian HcCTe 
reiuge in the Voakon Flos 


centered on the Noatak River basin, more than 
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milhon acres in the Yukon Delin, more than 
Prion were conteredonthe KRovyukuk Rive 
® More than 18 million acres of national fo) 
eat the ¥ukon-Kuskokwim oren beine Lee 
largest, with significant forests set aside alone 
Ihe Porcupine Kiver and in the Wringell:s 
* Four major new wild rivers: Fortymile 
Beaver Creek, Birch Creek, anil Unalakleet 
CH all the blaws:that Alaska bissters hac 
cufiered, this one medced msult to intr: net 
only was Uncle Sam giving the country back 
to the Indians, many complained, he wae 
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better off as ar rice pa ncent country. My 
Voeler's cause appears lost from 4 practical 
soint of view, but mo Alagkun wll refyes 
listen to arzuments like these: 

Alnska has served ne the tyvoical colon, 
he total me Lur wenlth fas alwa been ex 
oorted to America, not distrbuted here They 
tell our airlines where to fly, our fishernie 
where to fish. If we were selline our own o1 
fo the world. we wowle be t hig Ss ELL Lrobiar 
ol the north 

Alaskans have abwuvs fretted over the con 
straints imposed by U.S. ownership of mucl 
Of the lLanc: their battle with the “Fedds' 
&rE Di | ed a memorable Pont ryt | the ne Sen 
ator ernest Grucnine’s celebrated speech in 
which hie ompared (he Federal Governmer! 
to King George IT], against whom the Amen 
fan Revolution was wie 

At the same tome, Alaskans admit grucle 
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helped stop construction the pipeline fort 
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tracts if land for wilderness tind (uorks 
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leaders, anc it wasan appropriately dark win- 


ter day when | went to Fairbanks to talk to 


conservationist Dr. Robert Weeden, professor 
of wildlife management and Alaska’s Policy 
Development and Planning director. 

Young, handsome, articulate, with an ac 
quired political savvy, Dr. Weeden had a far 
less PUgHAciONS View of conservation matters 
than T had expected, 

“The question before Alaska, to mv mind,” 
he soit, “is what kind of sociely do we want 
to build herer Do we want what they have 
Outside, an industrializerl society that makes 
maximum use of ts siluble resources, or a 
stable gnc more comfortable sacicty inter- 
acting with our splendid environment? 


“Like everyone else, we want to protect as 
much lanl as we can. The proposals have to 
be large. Outside of Alaska, there are just 
remnants and relics: here, though, we have 
entire ¢co¢yvstems.” 


WE SUCH ENTIRE SYSTEM is in the 
Hrooks Range, where the Nunmarniut, 
or inland Eskimo, has been living off 

wandering caribou for countless vears. 

The central Brooks was explored in the 
1940's by the Fores} Service's Robert Mar- 
shall, one of the fathers of the wildemess svs- 
tem. His marvelous accounts of explorations 
along the Rovukuk and other rivers drew the 
attention of conservationists and purk officials 


Midday dusk drifts ower the rebuilt village of Nutqesut, t= Inupiat Eskimos secure in 
new houses after having survived a winter in tents Tin 174 they had come by led and 
saowimoabile 150 miles from Barrow bos spot near where the Colville River mects the 





to this remote and stunningly bewutiful region. 

One of the National Park Service's pro 
posi! major additions is 8.4 million acres of 
the central Brooks Range, inclucling the area 
Marshall called “Gates of the Arctic.” 

Lust June, Park Service official John Kauff- 
mann and wuide-photographer Bob Waldrop 
lec] a small party up the Annktuvuk River, 
then along Ernie Creek to its confluence with 
the North Fork of the Kovukuk, where [ met 
them. We pitched tents beside a gravel bar 

It’s a place that a man rernembers for the 
architecture. The land rosé sharply westward 
to Slatepile Mountain; southward the valley 
narrowed and passed between facing peaks 
that formed the Gates of the Arctic: Just 


above the camp stood Hanging Glacier Mown- 
tain, with its high apron of white: 

| asked John over the campfire one eve- 
ning whether 8'4 million acres was not a vers 
lol of land to be set aside for a single purk. Fle 
drew on his pipe, stitred the beans, and ex- 
Hlained that the proposal for Gates of the 
Arctic will be unlike any other national park 
proposal ever submitted to Congres 

“Tt would be run as a wilderness park, the 
last remaining place for a man who reall 
writs to @et away from it all. No roads No 
development of any kind. Subsistence tunt- 
ing by natives would be allowed. The pro- 
tection of the land that comes with park 
status aleo would help protect a way of life 


Arctte Ucean. It har been, they sai, a village veurs before, abandoned for luck of o 
scheo) Cold te the muurrow in winter, a mosquite haven in summer, Nuiqesut hos one 
major advantage It lies between two of Alacka‘’s proven off and past hells. 
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Hunting by others would be restricted. This 
park cannot be thought of, or operated, in the 
same WAY as & park Outside.” 

No one can predict how Congress will re- 
spond to the idem Yet it takes very little 
imagination to foresee the impact of roucls 
nnd trailer parks anc concession hotels 

In the afternoon we walked up Ernie Creek 
to a small overlook: below us a-moose and 
her calf stepped from the thickets and waded 
inte the creek. A phalarope banked overhead, 





dropping down the wind toward an old bea- 
ver pond. Everywhere were signs of elemental 
life—the skull of a wolf, the remains of the 
carcass of a caribou 

But most of all there was silence, the kind 
that tells you that not even time is moving 
A place for the human spirit to find itself 


T WAS IMPOSSDBLE to imagine that in 
the next great vallev to the east, the [he- 
trich Valley, the thunder of construction 
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was sturtling wildlife wnd the odor of camp 
garbare dumps was attracting bears os the 
world's most controversial roud broached the 
mountains along the pipeline route 

I few upalongthe route. through places like 
Prospect Creek and Coldfoot (named after a 
mining party had turned back) to the Alveska 


Pipeline Service Company's Dietrich camp 
The elevated gravel highway snaked its way 
nerth toward ol, a bright mbbon across the 


rolling wastes (Continugd om page 754) 
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With memories as long as winter, the 
people of Nulate remember their dead. Bach 
year they turn out for a day to repair and 
mnlntain the village cemetery, whose old 
crosses recall the frst presence of white men 
plone the Yukon. In week-long Ceremomes, 
they also boner their Indian ancestors with 
the “stick: dance.” Settled in 1859 a5 a 
Russian trading post, Nuluto was destroyed 
in 1831] in one of the few native uprisings 
mn Alaskan histor 
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No gravel road in history has cost more (it 
Was running a million dollars a day at the time 
af my visit), or been more carefully studied 
and built. Construction was once shut down 
while Dall sheep were lambing in the Brooks; 
the route was altered to bypass one of the 
most northerly stands of Spruce in Alaska 

It is what follows the roads that has peo- 
ple worried, Large mineral companies, like 
Bear Creek Mining, the exploration arm of 
Kennecott, have already rushed to land flank- 
ing the pipeline corridor and staked out 
Claims; all looking for copper thought to 
exist in significant quantities across the whole 
southern flank of the Brooks. 

As the road makes its way across Alaska, 
some communities welcome its promise of 
prosperity, and some others are feorful of its 
consequences 

The vital and -controversial question of 
jobs—who is going to get them and how— 
was solved by the pipeline company through 
the project labor agreement negotiated with 
unions: in exchange for sacnficing the right 
to strike, the unions targely control enrploy- 
ment, and wages are sky-high, as high as 
1, SCM) a week, 

While the intention has been to hire Alas- 
kans first, and a certain proportion of the jobs 
are reserved for natives, one hears the accents 
of Texas and Oklahoma and other states of 
the Lower Forty-Eight more than often. Alas- 
ka Airlines has arranged a “Pipeline Special” 
flicht connecting with Houston. 

I stopped on a very warm day at Glennal- 
len, where a State Employment Service trail- 
er was surrounded by a group of men, all 
dressed in jeans, wearing knives on their 
belts, looking for work 

“All they had was two jobs,” said one. “I'm 
going hunting.” 

Pete Ewan, an Abtena Indian, had also just 
got the bad news. He came down the Employ- 
nent Service trailer steps, wiping hts fore- 
head, disappointed at nol getting a pipeline 
job. He offered to take me out ta Dry Creek 
campground to show me something. 

The land there has majesty. To the east 
rise the incredible Wrangell Mountains— 
Mount Drum standing huge and alone as 
their western sentinel, flanked by Mount San- 
ford and Mount Wrangell. From aspot named 
Kennicott on the southern flank of the Wran- 
gells came a fortune in copper—a significant 
part of the $225,000,000 in copper extracted 
from the state since IS80 (3760,000,000 in 
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gold was taken out in the same period), The 
huge mine is still there above McCarthy, a 
vast mausoleum of brick buildings 

We turned off the paved road and wound 
back on dirt to a gentle hil] where several 
campers Stood in the shade of spruce trees, 
barbecue grills at the ready. They were stand- 
ing in Pete's wife's family cemetery. The 
graves were set off by picket fences, some of 
which had been broken up for firewoor. This 
was once the village of Dry Creek, 

Pete's wite, Annie, explained the historical 
accident that led to her misfortune: 

"They hada big war there, down tn ter- 
many or somewhere. With the big war came 
soldiers, to build an airfield; they told us 
eight families to move. One house was burned 
dawn, We moved into a tent for two years 
and then down to Copper Center.” 

While they were gone, the state put up a 
camperound and picnic tables near the spring. 

Pete bac hired a lawyer, ond the matter 
wie on its way to a court In the menntime, 
the campers park next to the graves anc the 
smoke from enilled hamburgers drifts past the 
double crosses that surmount the fence posts. 


ry ovinble slogan, the clarion sound of the 

biggest and best boom Vet. For many oth- 
ers, “North to the Past” isa. more meaningful 
term. You see them everywhere, earnest 
young men and women in jeans, stomping 
into frozen Fairbanks fram a cabin in the 
woods, sharing o strong belief that the old 
verities of Independence and self-relinnce can 
be found today only ina place like Alaska 

For them the Fairbanks bookstores display 
practical guideson cabin bullding anc wilder- 
nes< living, “Most of them go tnto the woods 
foravearortwo and then go home,” the book 
clerk told me. “A few, the good ones, stay, and 
they are the people who will make this state.” 

What keeps a lot of the younger people 
there is a conviction that what is Outside is 
worse, I got word one day that a young cou- 
ple J liked, John and Susan Johnson, bad 
bought a piece of ground down Turnagain 
Arm from Anchorage. | enlisted a friend and 
we put on our hiking boots and went to call 
if them. 

We hoofed it 1,500 feet up the side of a 
mountain, following a moose trail, hallooing 
until our hosts halloned back. 

They had pitched a tent for a house, and a 
smaller one for a bedroom, and had been 


ie MANY, “North to the Future” fs a 
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spending the better part of a week wrestling 
a stump out of the ground, A stump! On its 
side it stood almost ten feet tall, and its 
writhing roots-opéned in the clearing like a 
huge and malignant spider. 

“| can't dynamite.” John-said, “because a 
cabin would later setth m the soft ground,” 

They slumped exhausted in the never- 
ending but chill twilight around a fire. [It crew 
a bit murky around midnight, but soon bright- 
ened again, as did our spirits. 

“The rest of the world,” John said, “is real- 
ly crazy. | wonder why people aré willing to 
live like that.” 

John was lucky enough to be able to afford 
“roughing it.” Many others are not, and lands 
available under the Homestead Act, by which 
Americans have taken possession of the pub- 
lic domain since Civil War days, were with- 
drawn by the government last year. 

There is a point in the Alaskan experience 
when a person becomes an Alaskan—different 
from being an American. It may be when the 
jov he feels at going Outside is matched by 
the joy he feels at getting back. Becoming an 
Alaskan often involves unbecoming what you 
were; the divorce rate is high. 

‘Survivershin,” said a frawzy blonde in the 
Big I bar. “Simple survivership, that's what 
t's about up here. The pride you feel at hav- 
ing survived in such a place, but Pll tell you 
something—it comes at a price.” 

Those who have made the successful trans- 
ition and been willing to pay the price to find 
aA unique hfe-style have had the longest sec- 
ond thoughts about development. 

“The whole thing, its following me up 
here,” said a young backpacker I met on his 
way to Mount McKinley. “I can bear it com- 
ing behind me—the hamburger stands and 
supertighwavs and office buildings! Where 
do we go from. here—Stberiar” 

Wildlife expert Bob Hinman spoke for a lot 
of Alaskans when, after the euphoria of the 
get-rich-quick oi] boom, he regarded the 
prospects. “I'd rather the state stayed poor,” 
he said, “and we kept what we bacl" 

A biologist at the university, when asked 


‘about declining interest in the fate of the cari- 


bou affected by the pipeline,* shrugged: 
“People don't talk so much about caribou 
anymore because they haye realized that the 
species most endangered by oil development 
is man. [he quality of lite in Fairbanks is ‘al- 
ready deteriorating. Crime, crowded schools, 
enormous rents, traffic, the jot.” 


‘Uaska: Rising Northern Star 


fF kind of populist politician has risen— 
. one in the figure of Jav Hammond, a 
professional pilot and guide who was elected 
governor last November, 

“People’s attitudes are changing,” Gov- 
ernor Hammond told me. “Ten years ago 
most rural Alaskans were petitioning for 
roads to tie them to the urban areas. Now 
much of rural Alaska is petitioning mot to be 
tied inte the system. In the past we attempted 
to maximize development in the belief that 
all growth was good. Now, we try to scruti- 
nize development in advance to see if benefits 
outweigh the costs. If they don't, such devel- 
opment is hardly healthy. Down where I live, 
on Bristol Bay, after years of extracting mil- 
lions of dollars of our fishing resources, all we 
have to show for it is a rural slum.” 

Mr. Hammond won by the narrowest of 
thargins, and opinions about future develop- 
ment seem about that closely divided in the 
state at large. It has come a long way back 
from the disastrous earthquake of 1964, An- 
chorage’s wave of housing sweeps against the 
foot of the Chugach Mountains like a north- 
erm Los Angeles ifallowing pages. 

I stopped one dav toe chat with Walter 
Hickel, former governor and Secretary of the 
Interior during the first vears of the bitter 
pipeline controversy. He went to a window 
and pointed to the Captain Cook Hotel, one 
of Anchorage’s two modern skyscraper hotels. 

“T built that place,” Mr. Hickel said with 
emphusis, “right after the "64 earthquake. I 
did it because | wanted to show people that 
they had reason for hope and courage, that 
we were going to keep going.” 

In the same spirit, Hickel had pushed his 
controversial “Ice Highway" through Anak- 
tuvuk Pass to bring drilling supplies to the 
oil fields. Mr. Hickel, with Elmer Rasmuson 
of the National Bank of Alaska, Robert At- 
wood of the Anchorage Daily Times, and 
others, represents the old boomer spirit mn its 
modem form. [t 1s the spirit that has achieved 
much and, supported by oi] revenues, will 
probably achieve a lot more. 


ee THIS KIND OF ALASKAN, a new 


will be emerging inthe years now at hand, 
so an old Alaska is passing from view. It 
was Inhabited by men like Johnny Frank 


JJ vn AS CERTAINLY as a new Alaska 


"This problems wea discussed in “Caribe! Hardy Mc 
mads of the North.” by fim Rearden, Nation an Get- 
CHARTIC, December 1974 
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Nearly every second Alaskan—some 145,000—lives in greater Anchorage, between (Cook 
Inlet and the (-nugach Mountains. Fully recovered from the demolishing carthquake ol 
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agencies: With the SWREL SOTA WI OD Success Temintecent of any growing city 


Farty-Eight, Anchorage seems a world removed from deep-wrwls Alaska. Yet tha 


a bush fight oway, and many take off for it with all the unconcern of a Sunday drive 


Viaska: Kissing Northern Star 





(pages 730-31), whose cabin along the Chanda 
lar River, at a place called Gold Camp, seems 
the last outpost of a receding civilization 

Johnny, an Athapaskan Indian, is 95 vears 
old: he and his aged wife live alone. His 
cahin overlooks-a winding curve of the nver 
When my plane landed on the river ice, i 
skidded a mark ke a long létter ft 

| hurried inside to a warmth of a small 
stove made from an oi] drum; each time the 
creaking door opened, a cloud of fog swept in 
Just after nightfall the outside thermometer 
Was reacling minus 35° F 

Through the long and cold night, we talked 
cai anctent things. Johnny's leather farce ws 
usually creased wy a smile, except when 
memory would cast a certain sadness: He re- 
members: “Kobuk. the Eskimo, was bad. He 
killed many Indians. The shaman mace big 
magic and stopped the wars." 

Johnny remembers, too, a starving time 
among the Indians, “Lots of people,” he said, 
“they got no animal, got no grub. A hundred 
neeple to die, too, Well, a man went to the 
medicine man and he say, lots of kids too 
much hungry, you make medicine for cari 
bow, This man, Sagwenchaki, said, ‘Make 
big fire.’ Well, people make ‘em fire. He w atk 
mside the fire; By-em-by he go in the snow 
Two, three time: be sing, fo in the fre, snow 
Caribou, his body, right there’ He shake of 
some snow, he hold up his horn. He tell ‘em 
Where caribou are. Then into fire again und 


come out 2 Man acain.* 








We talked about the oil pipeline, which 
Tohnny had heard about. “Chl people, too 
many different brain, too many big shot. I 
lived a hard life, number one, vi Repl on 
and kent on, and kept on, and I'm all right 
People are too crazy im the heart for money.” 

Toward midnight, ] walkec onto the trogen 
(handualar River to watch aa Spe ‘Whinding per 
formance of the aurora borealis (pages (32-3) 
The word glory kept coming to mind, the 
kind of glory that one would imagine is 
meant by.a Christmas carol in describing the 
sky over Bethlehem, a burning bright. It was 
not o light that shone but 4 light that was 
diffused through the dark. reaches of space, 
shimmering there—like the signature a 
painter puts: in the corner of bis. work 


FHOSE who have not experienced the vast 
emptiness of Alaska think of it as a grea 
Wilderness teeming with wildlife. Actu- 

ally, Alaska isa very stark and poor region 
there are large numbers of animals only be 
cause this environment is spread over such a 
large space. What scems clear to the wildlif 

eperts is that development of the sort we are 
familiar with in the Lower Forty- Fight would 
punch gaping holes in this fragile web of hte, 
and the numbers would cisappens 

The men who have made a living fron 

lrapping in the wilderness also know achange 
Is coming, ancl do not care for the prospect 
Farrbanks ws in the grip of its weal ice 


for the morning | went over to see Fabian 





Carev. It was 48° below, and automobiles 
were emitting groans and metallic shrieks as 
they klunked about the streets, struceling to 
rise from the frozen fiat spots that had de- 
veloped in the tires during: the nizht 

Far the better part of thirty vears, Fabian 

a tall, broad-ol-shoulder, slighth grizzled, 
aquare-jawed, and independent mar—has 
trapped in the wilds, but now be was in town, 
newly elected head of a new orzanization, the 
Interior Alaska Trappers Assomation 

“We finally decided we had better organ 
ize, Pabian said. “T see what's happening in 
this state, anc it’s like watching a storm com- 
ing. First the statehood act, then this off push. 
When T think of the cruelties that have been 
visited upon Alaska! What is happening here 
amount to enlombment of the land [t's hap 
pened before, on the Outside. and the result is 
that the public comain tends to vanish 

Fabian hus a faceless enemy: “Miassman 
fe has a long bist of things that Massman 
does not understand, but the central one ts 
that the acquisition of things tS meaningless, 
even demeaning, to human life 

‘We sutfer, because Maseman can't get i 
through his head that no one ever own, anv- 
thine. We only use thinmes for the little time we 
are bere. The only thing amanowns is his life.” 


STOOD ONE EVENING with a friend 
on the slope of the Chugach Mountains be- 
hind Anchorage, looking out over Conk 


Inlet, where distant gas flores rippled. Far 


Paying to towgh if, Susan 
and John Johnaon (right 
came to Aletku after home 
steacs pnd wther free land 
hact run out They hough 
Aieht expensive acres of wil 
denies: With & View, tenbng 
while they built a small, 
hinceome log house with 
ho Mmedem convemences 
Jeeping in and out of An 
titles awa, thes 
enpoy the best of both worlds 

Native: can select free 


lard, hat Arou ried cs ii ik Injet 


chorace, 4 


most Of Lhe pode acreage fe 
Bone, Keeonal corporation 
official Larry M. Oskolkatt 
(left) points to ternitory in 
the Renal National Mcave 
Ranee that natives want bn 
trade for, siying up whati 


; 
they have in glacters 


below us the city spread a wide pool of light 

“You are looking.” my friend: said, “at 
almost half of the people in Alaska.” 

White man’s Alaska is Anchorage and Fair- 
banks—mocdern, urban, civic Alaska develo ie 
ing in the form of Seattle or Chicago. Some 
70 percent of the white population of the state 
can be found in those two place. 

The other Alaskans—Eskimos, Indians, 
and Aleuts—number about 60,000 people, 
and they gre widely scattered across half a 
million square miles of virtual wilderness, in 





stnall villages where killing an animal is still 
a means of existence 

The dichotomy between the two Alaskas is 
enormous After a century that-saw the od 
vent of white man's education, medica 
Transportation, government relief, and wel 
fare payments, the Fetleral Field (Committee 
for Development Planning im Alaska re- 
ported. im 1968, that the prevailing conditions 





cart, 


of native lite were “appailingly low income 
an stancard of living, and the virtual ab- 
sence af opportunity 
avert in small, dilapidated or sub- 
standard houses 
and their lite span is much shorter than that 
of other Alaskans.” 

41 the same time, Alaska's native popula- 
ton E: ere brit alms twice as frst as that af 
the Uniter 
about 20 per thousand annually, roughly 
tomparable to the rate for East Asian coun- 
tries. “A surprising number, 75 percent, of 


most of them live in 


often victimes of disease, 





Stites a¢ & whole—at a rate of 





When day tunis in, trouble mas 
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turn out in Ketchikan, the fae 
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Ol ave 
voung native 
Taken from 


the natives are younger than 35 yeurs 


For an entire reneravon of 
Alaskans, there is no going back 
their villages al an early ¥ the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and sent ets ‘to school thes 
are stranded by their education; there is very 
litthe for them to do in the ane if ancl wher 
ney return, and little opportunity outside it 
NW ITS -everslark and frozen winter, a na- 
tive Alaska living on weltare payments and 
iquor can be an angry and dang 


pola, problems 


ETOUS 
chological 
Proportionately, twice 


suicide, 


with cheep Fas 
MAY RADVes how 
fis clied 
nnd five times as many of alcoholism 
The small city of Bethel, 


cie of accident and homicicle 
in (oso 
for example, is a 
long wav from Rodachrome Alaska. For some 


Rising Northern Afar 


si ; 
4 Pere! 


unknown wears it had been a fish 
the Kuskok Moravian mis- 
slomartes renamed it Bethel and taught the 
people to throw away their ritual masks and 
their 2p of spirits 
Lite has-never been simple there, on the im 

mense tundra, in the chinook 
precariously on the luck of 
SLMMer I 
Certain. 


Camp along 


WIT: then in LRRS 


aoe 
the hunt and the 
almon. Now lift 
ind more complicated, ad 
hospital, school, landing 
the woes of social change 

Social worker Sam Dinsmore 
unrest of the vouth: “The 
as it is all over 
ably unbridgeahle. It represents wavs of life 
that are not vears but millenniums apart.” 


Phe native corporation, ¢ 


Witch: 
uns of dogs ‘Lt more 
loarnect by tl 
large strin. ancl all 
Spoke ol the 
EENCTALON Pap Nee, 


Alaska. is profound ane pros 


alta. counts 546 
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villages in its corporate limits, by far the most 
in any corporation. George John told of the 
problems he faced in explaining the work of 
Calista to the villagers: 

“Take Lime Village, It t nothing more than 
a family that decided to make a start on their 
own, wandered around and got lost. There 
are four or five houses. Maybe somebody 
speaks English and maybe nobody does. How 
can I flv in thore and explain what a board 
of directors is7” 

In places like Bethel one meets haunting 
figures like Robert Gibson, a gaunt man who 
taught many native leaders as children. “The 
old way has gone,” he told me. “The self- 
sufficient. hunting Eskimo has breathed his 
last. The culture has been assaulted and de- 
stroyed, Now we have something else, an 
emerging racial consciousness, a generation 
that looks atits own history and i¢ outraged.” 


™ Alaska from the Lower Forty-Eight was 

h. a waterway, a passage through the moun- 
tainous, forested islands of the Alexander 
Archipelago. 

This immense green-and-blue world of 
channels, fjords, inlets, passages, coves, bays, 
and straits looks as though it has just emerged 
dripping wet from the first separation of the 
waters at creation; in fact, it has only recent- 
ly been freed from the embrace of glaciers 
that have withdrawn to the brooding heights 
af the mainland ranges 

Mild temperatures and heavy rainfall (an 
average of [30 meches at Ketchikan) have 
created here a Vast and valuable rain forest 
of western hemlock, Sitka spruce, vellow ancl 
western red cedar, lodgepole pine, and alder 
It was inevitable that the western progress of 
the timber industry would eventually bring it 
to southeast Alaska, almost all of which is in- 
Cluded in the nation's largest national forest, 
the Tongass. 

For vears the Forest Service has doled 
out timber to sawmills and pulp companies, 
but now Tlingit and Haida Indian villages 
are voing to select some prime timberlands 
under the land-claims act. They have already 


he ALMOST A CENTURY the way to 


*Reprinted by permission Hurolid Ober Associates Tn 
fe) 1957 lw Eleanor Farjeon 


received 7", million dollars as the result of 
6 lawsuit brought nearly 40 years ago, 

The <southenst offers a weary modern man 
a chance to gel about as far away from it all 
43 a man can get, in places ike Wilson Lake, 
an alpine wilderness lake that seemed more 
like a fjord. 

I spent three days there. The muted music 
of this wet green world gradually became au- 
dible to ears numbed by jet planes, city traffic, 
and blaring television sets: the crack of the 
kindling in the small stove, the whisper of 
raindrops across the surface of the lake, the 
rush of the streams out of the high country 
above me. 

In new-found serenity Lwalked out through 
the forest, across a carpet of moss; in the 
shadow of great trees that all seemed grand- 
fatherly. A stream came through the place, 
loud as a brass band during its long plunge 
from on high, but instantly smoothed ane 
mellowed and made chimes of by the pebbly 
stony bed of its passage through the fern- 
shaped shaciows of the lower forest. 

All questions cross one another in le 
Should a magnificent wilderness like this be 
sullied by man’s economic use, the forest cut 
out, the trees snaked away and sawed up to 
make houses and hamburger stands? But to 
enjoy such a place, [ hact arrived in a pline, 


Alaskans call home during the long winter 

months, one hears the usual medley of pop- 
ular songs. 1 like especially one sung by Cal 
Stevens, a kind of poem of praise to the world 
as one finds tic* 


ie THE BARS AND SALOONS that many 


Morning has broken 
fake the frat mornoig 
Blackbird has spoken 
Like the frat bird 
Praise for the singing 
Praise for Ure morning: 

It may be true. It may be true that in Alas- 
ka a demecratic society will redeem its old 
errors and mistakes in regard to the treatment 
af minority peoples, to respect for the lind, to 
equal and open oppertinity under a regime 
of responsibility. In many ways, it is Ameri- 
ca's first chance, and in many other wavs, il 


is her Jast, O 


Caution, openness. and resolve stand foursquare with three generations of Eskirmis 
at Nunapitchuk. Natives and whites will need those qualities where they are voing—a 
promising territory, but vast and wacertain. Call it the future. Call it. Alaska. 
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Hey FIT the enormous scaie of Alaska 
these largest of land carnivores: Sham- 
hing along a salmon-packed fiver, an 
Alncks brown bear and her cube cugeest 


Hil that i¢ awesome vet vulnerable about the 





gteat laine the Aleits called Aligkshar 

It has been proposed that some 80 million 
wilterness acres af that great land be set aside 
for posterity, 32: million acres under National 


i 4 7 . 7 
Park Service jurisdichon—more than dou 





ing the size of that system IMAP, pages 
T3840) These new regions would include 
horzon-to-hperizon wilderness, critical wild- 
life areas, important archeologica 
piAes Where mah can come for recreation, 
and places where man lives with the land 
a*% he always has. The 327 million acres would 





RIES, 


De CVICed Unto four mew perks and aceditions 
to an existing park, four new MGnhumMmenits. a 
ritional resery¢, and a national nvers area 

Park managers plan to permit subsistence 
hunting atic fishing where established, to 
employ natives who know the land to inter- 
pret it, and, in the most primitive areas, toa 
low access only by footpower and floatplane 

Why compound Alaska’s remoteness with 
wild parks and Spartan facilities? That same 





question arose in I872 about the original 
Yellowstone proposal. It seemed then that 
the land would never run out. Fifteen Yel- 
lowstones' worth of wild Alaska seems a huge 
amount of virgin country. It is also the last 


a. a 











Gates of the Arctic 


NGERS OF THE HAND extended,” 

franite peaks that the Eskimos: call 

Arrigetch gesture from a planned na- 
tional park of more than eight million 
acres in the Brooks Range. Vet vastness 
deceives, for bere the membrane of life 
stretches far and thin. One grizzly bear 
need a hundred square miles of habitat, 
and wolves and caribou play out their en- 
twined destinies over endless. miles. 

Why set it aside? Robert Marshall, who 
explored the area, wrote: “...n0 comfort, 
no security, no invention, no brilliant 
thought which the mocdern world had to 
offer could provide half the elation of the 
divs spent iniethe little-explored, unin- 
habited world of the arctic wilderness.” 


Jone StoN 






What man staked, nature claims 


YCLES OF BOOM AND BUS 

have swept Alaska like the sum- 

nertimes of arctic plants itacing 
page }—bright following 
desolation. Fur traile, 
whaling, and gold all had their day 
In the proposed Vukon-(harlevy Na- 
tional Rivers area, cabins of trappers 


the 


splashes 


[Pasons of 


and miners stand empty in 
woods. Through one of them (be- 
low) whispers a breeze of expectancy, 
as if the shucte of some long-departed 


muicht come trompme 


SOUT 





through the door with another arm- 
lon] of stovewood 

Such reminders of an era of high 
hopes would be preserved to com- 
plement some two million acres of 
forest and Luna. FV er= aundd Sirenins 
clean #& creation, ancl a mosaic of 
wildlife that includes the endangered 
peregrine faleon. Recognizing the 
nature of the area, the Park 
would permit some traci 
tional types of mining near the 
Yukon River, Alaska’s first and 
greatest highway 

Still, contention over the use of 
Alaska's land continues. To some, it 
i¢ the last great wilderness and must 
To others, it ts the 
last frontier, a storehouse of resources 
to open and exploit 

A resident of Eagle, over the east- 
ern border of the Vukon-Chartey 
remion, doesn't want aavoody med- 
dling: “We should be free to use and 
enjoy the land, [t has always been 
OMS . arc it hms 't chanel slice 
| landed on the Yukon in 1933." 

Under the terms of the Alaska Nva- 
tive (Claims ‘ett Act of 1971, 
the broad outline of Alaska’s future 
was charted. So much will be al- 
lotted to the Eskimos, Indians, and 
AJeuts, 0 much for parks and other 
orotected lands: Like it or not, the 
time of change 12 now at hand 


histor 


Service 


be safeguarded 
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Where man takes only what he needs 


1E HIGH-POWERED EIFLE retired shirt, eattinune, he stalked the wary mam 
the harpoon, and clothing no longer comes mal, keeping low, always showing the same 

only from the kill, but the scene is as old) =«6silhouette, Hf the first shot hadn't killed 
 manin America. Wallace Williams strive: instantly, the oopruk would have dived, and 
S00-pound escaped or drowne 
Helping drag the carcass to a boat warting 


vies home with an oogrux, d beneath the ice 


bi 
In the camouflage ot his snow 


heared sen 





in an open lead, El; Williams has taken sev- 
eral turns of line around a staff called alyiup- 
pawk. The spike serves as a probe bo test ice 
conditions: Masters of the science of ice, Eski 
mos developed an entire lexicon to cescribe 
the origins and properties of all warieties. 
Livelihoods and lives can depend on such 
knowledge. Expert weathermen as well, 
they look to the horizon to check the hills of 
Cape Krusenstern (following pages), one 





of the most important archeological sites in 
North America and « proposed national mon- 
ument. [f the hills seem to shinimer, an east 
wind will come—and with it the danger of 
the ice foe being blown oul to sea. 

Ancient ways would mot be artificially 
preserved in parklands, but they would be 
allowed, even encouraged. For they, no less 
than landscape and wildlife, provide crucial 
resources for understanding the arctic world 


is 
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TT LOOKS TENUOUS in west light, as if a 
ag storm would grind the cape into the 

Chukchi Sea. Instead, winds and currents 
have washed, one after another, 114 ridges of 
beach gravel into a dappled laminate of tun- 
dra ponds anchored in permafrost. During 
the last glacial age, lanel stretched from here 
to Asia, and in the pursuit of game the first 
immigration to America began. 

After the glaciers receded and the sea re- 
turned, the cape took form. Across it may be 
found the artifacts of ten prehistoric cultures, 
to be protected] in a national monument. The 
oldest occur on ridges near the freshwater 
lagoon on the right. Toclay's Eskimos, living 
along the seaward side, continue their people's 
5,000-vear chronicle 
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Dunes along 
the Kobuk 


TRON T LOOK FOR CAMELS 
) but for grizzlies where 25 
squure miles of sand dunes rip 
mle ltke corduroy along a river val 
ley in northwestern Aloska, just 
north of the Arctic Circle, Origin of 
the sands, ranging from extremely 
fine to very coarse, remains unclear, 
bul may be drift and outwash from 
glaciers of a much colder age. 

From the dunes, nearly two mil- 
lion acres of the proposed’ Kobuk 
Valley National Monument spreaci 
north across mountains and fat- 
lands, rivers, Lundra, and spruce 
forest. Animal and bird life thrives, 
and much of the terrain permits 
fusy traverse by foot or came. 

Subsistence fishing and caribou 
hunting would continue largely to 
support the area's Eskimos, as they 
have for millenniums Archeologi- 
cal digs at Onion Portage on the 
region's eastern border confirm 
discoveries made at Cape Krusen- 
stern, about 150 miles west. Eski- 
mo hunters, who have belped plan 
the monument, would also help 
Interpret its features te yisitors 
Parklands in Alaska, especially 
areas such as KRobuk, would remain 
a living tissue of men, nature, and 
the land—not just scenic spectmens 
under glass. 

Hikers and backpackers would 
have to avoid blundering into a 
caribou hunt, and canorists and 
kayakers may need to portage 
around nets strung for the season's 
big salmon run. Such considera- 
hons would not be barriers 50 much 
as means to the enjoyment that. 
comes with greater understanding. 


See L. SDSL 
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crater floor. Under the far rim the deep blue 
of surprise Lake empties through a 2,D0¢)- 
toot rift and rattles 2% 

{ ‘imkehak River 


Ps By. tha 


mites to the Pacetfir 
Together with other 


Unspoled watercourses both within and out 
aoe parklands, it would be included in the 
National Wild and Scenik 
Spawning senson brings sockeve salmon to 


Rivers System 






these icy waters—and the brown bears that 


follow thal moveable feast 


As with much of Alaska, the most feasibl 
access 16 by air, and floatplanes can land on 
Surprise Lake Seen irom the critter Hoor,. 
Aniakchak 5 vents, lava Hows, and ash fields 
‘qtten Under a succession of plants that attest 


to the tenacity of life 
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With Lie Erupoons here 
LF June | il. /CArLn qua eS 
rumbled along the: Alas- 


tmai 


ka Peninsula, and the explosions were heard 
in Juneau, 750 miles away. For 60 hours ash 
blackened the skies over Kodiak, 100 mule 
way. Five early National Geographic expe- 
ditions left an important body of knowledge 


nl . —a = i t yl sie = 7 
on volcanism—and impetus for designating 


1 Mount Katmai volcano aren 
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MOonUumMen! The Valle, fen lLhowssand 


Smokes (above) finally cooled into a barret 
moonscape, A cemetery of trees (left) me- 
monalizes the devastation 

(iver the vears three adcitions were mace 


to the monument to protect the reeion’s lake 


_ 7 a = | a | 4 a ie 
Sear OaSs and Wine, LHe propose 


evster, 


nark would add about |.9 million acres to the 


hom the Fed- 


erol Government 


lion already arlministered bi 


Wildlife in the balance 


EFORE HE SPLITS THE SKY ane 

airs te emblematic stature, a Hedging 

bald cagle in bis nest at Katmai (left 
ee TTS hut il wobbly jointed purely of FLL 
acult (right) Throughout the proposed 
parks and monuments, and within more 
than 21 million acres of new wildlife arecias 
important hubitats would be kept intact 

Harbor seals at Kenai Fjords (below 
bask on summer's shrunken ice cakes and 
tawk at tourists, who gawk back with 
benign intent: apart hunting would be pro- 
hibited here. While hunting may he @ poten- 
tial threat to game animals, it runs deep in 
the grain of Alaskan life. Natives have lived 
by it for thousands of vears, other Alaskans 
for hundreds. Where it now occurs, sub 


sstence hunting would be permitted im the 





new parklands so long as the natural bal- 
ance 15 maintained Limited sport hunting 
would be allowed in selected areas of six 


proposed parklancds 























Realms of 1ce 


sy CE IS THE SILENT LANGUAGE of the peak,” Conrad 
Aiken wrote. [1 so, much of southern Alaska is a mute 
oration made by mountains. Hardine Icefield, to be linked 
with Renal Fjords in one national monument, covers more 
than 700 square miles. With few crevasses and no heart-pound- 
ing. climbs, it confers solitude on three backpackers (lefti who 


can lose themselves like three commas on a blink white page 


Here are the snows of yesteryear, compressed into glaciers 
like the Nabesna (below) that scour much of the eicht-million 
acre fastness of proposed Wrangell-St Elias National Park 
Phe mountains descend into gentler and mcber terrain. Mining 
and logeing may cut through adjacent country that enthusiasts 
feel should also be in the park 
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Mount 
McKinley 


ALLEST MOUNTAIN 

in North America, the 

best-known landmark 
in Alaska now lies partly 
outside the park tamed for 
it. Desienated additions 
would bring the entire 
mountain within Mount 
McKinley National Park, 
raising its acreage to just 
over five million 

In this view the pot 
buttresses of (Catherctral 
Spires £ive Way to Oo cren 
lated middle ground of 
nameless peaks. Far be- 





yond stands the mass ol 
WIount Foraker. Even far- 
ther, peaking above the 
highest cloud layer, is Mc 
Kinley—the Indians called 
it Dena, the toreat (ne 

With the [971 opening 
of the new park-bordering 
highway linking Anchor 
janks came 
symptoms of the Yellow- 
eLore svndrome—neavy 
use of a small part of a 
reat park. Where people 





are gnd Fair 


ho, neon can follow To 
forestall that, the Park 





Service @nhyisions a pian 
ning and management cone 
outside the park where 
federal, native, state, anil 
private interests can jom in 
a development both pros- 
perous and harmonious: 
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puffins to people 





O TWO PROPOSALS ean 
better show the diversity of 
concept and purpose of 
Alaska s- new parklands than 
coastal Chukchi-[muruk ja 
tional Reserve and Lake Clark 
National Park. (Chukchi-Imuruk 
Will not soon attract the casual 





tourist. Scenic grandeur does not 
assault the eve, DOT afe accom 
iiadatiens fran. And vet, here 
the past and present of native 
peaple méeid. Here lava Hows 
ANC @xplosion craters (locument 
some of the Arctic’s most re 
Markable geology. And here 
migratory birds from nearls 
every continent nest or stop 
ie kingeicter (left, above) 
puts down offshore, and the 
tufted puffin left), whit lake 
ike a clown, fies well enough to 
ret the job done 

Hy contrast, Lake Clark would 
be the kind of national park most 





over. T 


people would order a la carte 
from a vard-long menu of na- 
ture’s fare. Start with a seacoast, 
then add smoking volcanoes, 
alnine Vallevs, and =pectacular 
mountains that in turn fall g Wirth 
to tundra. Season with trout, 
Hear, TMNoose, and sheep, And for 
braided 





samething to 
rivers (right) that pour from 
flaciers. Small by Alaskan stan 
lon acres, the 





dards at 2.6 mi 
park will be afair-size barckvard 
for the people of Anchorage 
When Alaska's of] runs out, a 
it will, the will remain 
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and the last wilkcermess will be 
come a5 one The question 15 not 


Will peanle come, but how mans 
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New Life for the Trounied 


Hy WILLIAM GK AVES Photographs by JONATHAN BLAIR 








On a murky mission for peice, a dicer orines ope Sorte VA afi mil durtue fle cleanne rf 





MOPPING ODER WAY through wat 
lark with silt, Mohsen El-Gobary and] 
crit CAUTIOUS down on tre cy nti ia 


ies armel sind: lethal in some forty feel 





ol wWoter, hail Guried in the mud ot thu 


LS Wi ADT Oar! thi bet hevtns, | coir cCloasfT 
to Mohsen; with visibility limited to a few 
fel. J have ne urge to mo exploring. [ am sn 
YoGn observer in & dangerous task, that 
clearitie the Saez Conal of the debri trea 

Hapmly for me the dive is brief, merel 
nvolwing inspection of the bomb, Found 
curler by BReyptian Nuvy divers, it hits been 


dentified as .an Israeli 550-pounder, probabh 


cropped turing the Arab-Israch war of 19: 
Linh - | ele A 
Wionsen ss job ts an Pewotinn ordnance éx port 
B er | = ni } Wi an i | 1 
cy ge Tne WHCloe DOM SMO LE i 
Tha | Cri ri rif =tuets FE ly 4 if 1 a Td Role 
Phe anawer comes qubckl Oncentrating 


on the bemii's exposed fies, Mohsen probe 
Cntr oe 
it thourhtiully with his honed in a wav tho 
mes FM Hills, even in the aevTree wate 
re | 7 a ’ | . = 
‘iter a pause he shakes his hedcl and gestuc 


upward: The job calle for a demolition team 


Salions Join to Uneloe Waterway 
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h i ps Hots WETE COMMA lone Lie au 
Canal last autumn in the mulst of cleariny 
operations: During more than a month of ex 


manne the historic waterway, I met man’ 


alone more than &270,.000, 01K 


Whether such international efforts wi 
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| | 
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Minesweeping by chopper: 
At owar-battered Port Tauhy 
a TS Nowe Sea Stallion 
(obowe) tows asked that deta 


nites MaArnroec Mines LPs! 


Lam 


piuise of the clearing opera 
tion. The shelled Egyptian 


ship in the foreground wis 
later removed. 

Face with the debris 
aft veur: of crosé-canal fight- 
ing between Eeyplinns pine 


lermclis, Egypt asked the 
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cre hac escaped being fortified or damaged 

Such was the challenge in early 1974, 
when i disengagement agreement and Is- 
riers subsequent withdrawal fram the canal 
oitered the first real hope in more than six 
years. Egypt promptly announced its inten- 
ion to reopen the waterway, whose closure 
dince 1467 bad cost the world an estimated 
i? billion dollars in hither shipping costs, 
inclucing the expense of thé longer route 
around the Cape: of Good Hope. By this 
spring the canal was clear of war debris 
Revptian President Anwar Sadat announcer 
that the waterway would roapen an Jone 5 

For neariv o century after ite completion 
In 1369, the Suez Canal was o hichroud at 
COTMLITTCE [nG eMpBITe 
Europe with far-flung outposts and funneling 
the raw wealth of Asia and East Africa— 
rubber, of], con), tin, ane monenee—to 
tnidustrial markets in the West 

Dunne the penk year of 1966 more than 
21,000 ships passed through the canal But 
1e 
Wilerway must expand to keep pace with a 





inking: the nations of 





to regan such iinpairtance, | discovered, t 


worldwide revolution in transportation 
Iwo Wars Couse Two Blockoges 


The decision to reopen the canal brought 
la Bevpt such men as Rear Adm. Rent J 
Carrell in command of the U.S. Nave task 
force sent to assist in the cléaring operation 
ine morning t accompanied him on oa heli 
copier fight from the hattle-scarred city of 
lsmailia midway along the canal to the aquth- 
ern entrance at Port Taufig imap, pare 501) 

In preparation for his assienment, Admiral) 
Carroll hud olviously tone con=iclerable re- 
search. As we skimowd southward above the 
Oright nbbon of water, hemoved on either side 
by vast reaches of desert, he gave me an illus- 
trated course ih modern Suez Canal history 
“This ia the second time Eeviot has cleared 
ve canal,” the admiral beeun. “After the late 








President Gamal Abdel Nasser nationalized 


Tranquil shipway became a battlefront in June 1967, when the [sraclis thrust wer 
the Sinai desert. (no the east bank they later built the Bar-Lew Line faboave, mhti, 
whieh incluced a huge cand embankment and muunv fortified bunkers, After the Vor 
RIppur War of October 1073, Lraelis constructed the Deversoir (Causeway across the 
canal with ten-ton boulders and sunken barges: With the 1974 disencarement acreement, 
they withdrew about 5 miles. east Here floating crane breach this obstacke to ahipe 
Lémurer of progress. (smiuin Ahmed Csmian, Minister of Housing and Reconstru 
ton theft), encourages vouths clearing nabble at Ismailia, Ae envisions a multibillion 
dollar development along the [iteomle canal ss an inventive for peace 


New tafe for the Proubled Swer Conal 7h 
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BA war with Isracl, Bntain, and France 


tht 


F © Pe 
COS wih 
I . . 
ell 


it in | 
resulted) in major hblicknoe 


waterway lar hve 





mont irs i” Sieh 
shut it down for years. At that 
time Eewpl scuttled several vessels in the 


War ol 1S 


catial to ch ny its use to feral. and Israel oc- 


I 


CUpied the esi DAKE He woven 





toWwidrd 2 
line of fortifirvations SWeelepine byon aur lef 

‘That's the famous Bar-Lev Line the lsrae 
lis constructed in 168-09, It was built while 
both sides were pounding each oller aeress 
the canal with artillery and occamonnl an 


OW lok off ts 


thimpse of some ol Egypt's deadhest defenses 


jirikes the fehl: vouw'll gel o 
. = 1 
were the 
ne su 
hers | 


Doting the oesert at wide mterval 
ominous ates af Saviet-built SAM's, | 
nmasiins that har token 
toll of the Israeli Air Forci 

Farther along the conal we came to the 


remnant: of & hure chke that hal obvious 


LHe -loe a 


Nhe spanned Cie Stine anil 


aad | hat 's =i] another i apter the [de Ve rSteyr 





exploainect. “cXF- 
ter the October war of 1973. [serach engineers 


Camewar, “Admiral Carroll 
hreratt it to support rhcir lorres on the weed 
made of huge 


bank It's a massive thing, 


stones and sutiken barges, the latwest single 
oistache in the canal” (preceding pages) 
tres the 


Cariciv 


course of an hour we took in a 


sents, including pp huge 
bulee im the known as the 
Bitter Lakes and the jumbled ruins of Sucz 
to) Fort t trom pb elie’ 
in Sovember 1869 the French builder of the 


othe 
rata! crn! 


‘Taufig. Here. on 


cann!, Fernand cle Leasere. Completed Rite 
first transit of the waterway with 
other chenituares albopre eet 


Historic 
db ceremonil 
thiat tual satlecd from Port Said-in the 


(paires AOW-S04) 


narth 


Egypt Plans Wider, Deeper Waterway 


Back in lsemalia once more, Acmiral Car- 


roll wished me luck on my inspection trip 
“Vou've got a surprise mm store forvou, he 
think tft Beery 
tins con't much care for them because of Gur 


policies in the Middle ast. But the U 


in clearing operations has made o tremen 


cait, “Americans tend | 


Se roby 
dous drtterence. You'll ind many unexpected 
frierals alone the conal” 

l found not only friends but alga ; 
work on the conal hes 


only just begun. Simply to restore the water- 


iie aWwireness that 


way to its prewar operating Jevel waill-cost 
aL il jewel S235 OOO O00, But lo tevaplure 


cl trace beast 





Wane] during the blockage, expe 


cially off shipments from the Persian Crulf to 


Evypit 


and? the Lingtecd States. kew 
ree the cera 


Le of giant tankers. a U.S. ou 


obese! mist 





greatly en 

“Dn this 
tharity on world shipping harl told me, ‘the 
cuee Canal has become an antique. Nowadays 


a full¥ loaded tanker may draw 73 feet o| 


Diving amid danger, Eevptian Nayw man 
Misttiintomoam lo teimmatesseare ber 


the conal bettie, foot by foot where sonar 


TT Cane oncentrotions- at orelmanc In 


ome lanes Viathiliiw Wile so peor the fet 
relied on iowch line 

ram 
Hsenier shin werd rests on the Mink mew 
Port Pusael  Lisaree 


cxplosive 


Lot scran, the YOC-bon stern of the 
ihilerwoter torches cone 
Amencain divers cil apart tet 
scuttled bv the Eeyotians m 
HWinwk the comal The 
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water—about 25 feet more than the canal’s 
depth, Eight years ago, most of the world’s 
tunkers could use Suez. Today only one out of 
four can make it. The route of the future lies 
around the Cape of Good Hope.” 

Not ff Mashhbour Ahmed Mashhour ane 
his fellow engineers can help it. As chairman 
of Eevpt's Suez Canal Authority, Mr. Mash- 
hour is already thinking far bevond the re- 
opening of the canal At his headquarters in 
Ismailia, he guve me a view of the waterway 
as Egypt foresees it in the 1980's. 

“Time, not israel, is the great enemy now,” 
Mr. Mashhour began. “We have lost nearly 
eight precious vears and we cannot spore an- 
other dav. for the job ahead of us is enormous. 
To handle today’s trafic, we must vastly en- 
large the cunul The original waterway re- 
quired excavation of 97,000,000 cubie yards 
af earth, Within the next decade we must ex- 
cavate more than 300,000,000 cubie vards. 
This gives you un idea of the final result.” 

Unfolding a diagram of the canal in cross- 
section, he pointed to successive lavers 
shaded in various colors. 

"The top laver tepreent= the canal as it 
is today,” Mr. Mashhour explained. “The 
diagram shows the width to be approxtmate- 
ly 200 yards, with a channel depth of 49 feet. 
The dark-blue layer below indicates our 
initial woal, with the channel dredged to 
Si-foot depth. The pink layer represents 6-4 
feet, and the final one, forecast for the 1980's, 
shows the canal expanded to a width of near- 
ly 350 yards and a depth of 77 feet. 

“At that point,” he added, “supertankers of 
400,000 deadweight tons can pass-Tully load- 
ed through the canal and cut 4,000 miles off 
the Cape of Good Hope route,” 


Pipeline Will Lighten Supertunkers 


I remarked that tankers of neurly half a 
million tons were already in service on the 
high seas. Presumably these would still have 
to use the lone route. 

“Perhaps the real giants will have to use 
the cape route,” Mr, Mashhour answered. 
“Bot we have begun construction of a double 
pipeline from the Gulf of Suez toa point west 
af Alexandria on the Mediterranean Sea. 

“The main purpose ts to transmit oil fram 
our offshore wells in the Red Sea to mainland 
industrial centers, but the pipeline will serve 
canal trafic as well. Many tunkers with a 
loncdecl draft too great for the canal will be 
able to putnp their cargo ashore at the port 


BCR) 


of Sucz, pass through the canal partially 
loaded, then fill up agam at the pipeline’s 
Mediterrancan end. The entire process will 
tuke less than 24 hours, compared {to ten 
extra days around the Cape of (rood Hope.” 


“Disobedient” Wile Rescues Husband 


If Mr. Mashhour's plans go through for 
Widening the conal, Ali Tawob very likely 
will have to move his house. Considering that 
he stoutly refused to abandon tt to a terrible 
war, the government may find him reluctant. 

[met him near E] Qantara, a ghostly ruin 
of a town bisected by the canal 20 miles north 
of Ismailia. Despite its name—the Bridge— 
El Qantara’s west bank never suffered in- 
vasion, though many residents would have 
preferred a human assault, What crossed the 
canal instead was a vears-long hailstorm of 
artillery shells. Isruell guns devastated the 
west bank, and Egyptian guns the east bank. 

The:effect was that of a mant road grader, 
first leveling the town, then piling it back 
an its own foundations. Here and there a 
ruined house still stead amid want mounds of 
rubble, like some solitary desert outpost 
abandoned to the dunes. 

The devastation is dowbly painful to Al 
Tawah, for he built a number of houses in the 
town. During my search for refugee families 
recently returned to El Qantara, 1 found him 
one afternoon ot his house on the conals west 
bank, a mile or two south of town. A hand- 
some man in his seventies, with white hair 
and «@ glint of humor in his brown eves, he 
sat surrounded by a group of children and 
erundchildren in front of his partially de- 
stroved house. It wus some time before | 
realized he was hhinel 

Over cups of sweel tea Mr. Tawab spoke 
of his fife as a builder along the canal His 
career had been interrupted by five separate 
wars, starting with World War | and ending 
with the Oetober war of 1974. During the lat- 
ter, he told me, El Qantara’s few remaining in- 
hubitants had finally abanconed hope and 
fed westward bevond the war zone. He him- 
self refused to join them, 

“T said to my neighbors, ‘Stay and keep me 
company," he recalled, “but they could not 
bear to watch the town dic. As for me, I no 
longer had the use of my eves. and | would 
only have been a burden on the roar.” 

Packing his family off to stay with distant 
Tolatives, Mr. Towab remained m the house 


with his wife, who refused to leave her 
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~“Cultivatedares “srcectcanale” En ChodeiaS = UN, BUPFER ZONE: In January 
ANCIENT EGYPT dug a freuh- gs N#24 Egypt and lurael agreed toa 
water (ram canal from the Nile BEAS ‘pave of dlvengagement, manaed 
to- the Guif of Sues. Abandoned by troops of the United Nations 
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Ferdinand de Lesscps drearti id i hin rt 
eut-te the Far keett—came true in November 
S69, with the opening of the Suez Canal 
above! The French diplomat (right) spear 
headed the project “to break down the bur- 
riers Which sill diode men, races, ane 
nations.” Gaining the permission of Ecypt's 


ruling pattie in JES4, he formed an mterna- 
j 


LiTis CCNTTT atid eins bos Ct aS PAM as 


5.000 Eeyptians to dig out a total of 
1 (oO eqhic vords ef earth 

At othe cercmonial opening, Empress 
Eugenie of France and other novel guests 
witcher 8 (hriattan and Meslerm leaders 
blessed the venture (fer right), The next 
dav they tewarderd a fleet for the inauptiral 
passer, “aochaimned by teeing multitudes: ' 


De Lesops saw Suet as “an everlasting 


ssurte of wealth for Egypt!” In 1956 the 


late Gomual Abdel Nasser nationalized the 
anal. panel for a decode its tolls, as much as 
S277 ,000,000 uw weur, provided a major part 


of Revpt's foreign: exchange 
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Vediierranéen peteway, Port Saul recives as freighters off-load grain and fertilizer 
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form of enchlranc ii tcevaotron to thing 
fimlyY recilled. Cine morning during a Visi 
Ei) Ti i Te LG a hee l Lie oc] i Fort 
sultl, | met Hoviia Mohamed, aged It. 8] 
eich Piet nuy Fuad just returned home alter 
oh a ris Bl i ys Tf the [el Looe] 
# des to iT Weird 


Memory of Home Lives in the Blood 
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the citv along with $20,000 ather inhabitants 


By carly spring the canal (wpper right) wes clear of wrecks and ciated formal reopening. 


The few thousand who remained behind place she hardly remembered. Her reply 
lived anxiously as Israeli troops duginafew expressed the instinctive longing of refugees 
miles wit throughout the ages 

In the vears that followed, Port said lost "When | was born,” she rephed gravels 
all semblance of the once-thriving northern “Lhe first thing My eves skW Was Fort Sach I 


terminus of the canal The harbor and water Was too youn to know it then, butomy father 


wes Lay blocked by sunken oil fis circ Lis tthe has alwavs Lolel me, ‘Port Said is A drop mi 


constant threat of attack from cither Sick your blood Never forget it.’ 

bet iueli artillers bludzeoned the Waterfront, By the summer of 1974, when Hovyitla are 
turning it inte a honeycomb of ruin Hunger her fanicly returned nome Fort Sac hac 
disease, and despair took their toll until Port already begun digging out from under the 
Said became a derelict city. Vet all the while ruins, While Keyptian crews demobshed con 


young Hoyvida Mohamed vearned for home demnecd buildings and cleared the streets of 


She had been barely 4 vears-old when she rubble, nn American salvage frm concen- 


left Port Said. I asked bow she could miss a trated on the canal 
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Using explosives and underwater cutting 


torches. civere began cdemipnthinege two scul- 


Led ships that blockec! the main channel, As 
a mant section of hull was cut free, a Boating 
crane would bftit ta the surface ane watic it to 
a trim tontace alone the cial bank. De 
thiety precautions, several salvage 
workers hacl narrow ececapes. In one bigarre 


spite 


accident inside the passenger ship Meera, 
diver Richard Trautman found himsell lacing 
an underwater fire 

“Towes caught for anly a few minutes,” 
Rich told me later 
from New Orlewns, he had completed salvage 
work in relatively deep water ai Port Said 
anel turned to another wreck, when I met him 
During a 
descnted the 


An expert ot-rig caver 





weak in div- 


Ves lis 


near the cit* of Suez 
Rich 


enlode th matter-of-fact tone 


Ine operations, 


[0 feet down inside the 
use] my normal divine 


helmet with an 


“Tl was working 
ship, be said. “I 
geir, heavy plasti fir here 
to the surface, andl was cutting access holes 
through steel 
oxveen-are loreh to reach the starboard sicle 
of the ship 

“Tel 
ments: and that gets a littl cramped, because 
the access holes are only shoulder width and 
vou Tre dragging these long hoses behinel, one 


fuel-tank bulkheads with an 


diready cut through ve compart 


lt was in the 
sixth compartment that [ ran into trouble.” 
He shook hus haae at the memory, “[ sure was 


for wig and ane for the torch 


Some surprised. 


Cnnoticed by Rich at first, sparks [rom the 


RO 


Mariners going nowhere fought 
horedem aboard ships trapyned since 
chrtber 
Lake PxiTA ploy, care 
taker crews ToLatecd.on stints af three 
months or loner, euredline 4 mats 
as 14 vessels. Crewmen lunchitig in 
the wardroom of the West German 
Vordiuiad (left) tapped cargo for 
theit T-shirts. Others relaxed in the 
pool of the Swedish-registered Aal 
ire moored tothe Aerweran ivan 
for convenience (right) 
In some bolds fruit rotted; im 
athers metals and wool appreciated! 
in Valve Ulomately the shins, which 


[oF in the canals (Ores 


I Pe i in 


creaied a snarl of ineurance claims 
would teach Port Said of Port Tau- 
fig, some of them destined for the 
salvage yoru 


torch rose to the top of the compartment in 
As the bubbles 


reached air trapped at the top, they ignited a 


streaming bubbles of fire 
Irftover film of fuel, spreading flantes across 
the entire bulkhead. While 50) feet under 
Water, Rich suddenty found himself benvath 
a foaring canopy of flames 

“Tt came o bit sudden,” Rich said, “but the 
fire cicin'’t really worry me What mattered 
it can burst 
WOUTE eardrums, RIVE Wale fl COnCUSSION, Of 


was the danger of explosion 


even kall vou.” 

[It was a horrifving vision. I asked how he 
had gotten out 

“T didn't, at ledst not rent away,” Foch 
“T fet the fire burn itself out It 
only took q minute or two rie while it lasted 


Dns Wwerec 


it was one crazy saund-anc-leht show 
Clearing Operation Takes u Toll 
For wil the hazards of underwater explo- 
sives removal and salvage work, only one 
Eevptian Jost his life durnng the entire clear- 
the canal Those 
In the hazardous job af nding the 


ing of ashore were less 


fortunate 


canal banks of land mines, [00 Egyptian 


a ypHrhod of Laree months, 
demolition teams found nearby 700,000 mines 


sobobers chied, (ewes 


sel by israch and Revptian forces 

Cn an inspection of the area north of Suey 
city, photographer Jonathan Blair and T had 
i tramc reminder of the unwritten law along 
the canal: “Walk enly on paved surfaces ar 
om footprints on the same”) Nol far from 


where we bad inadvertently strayed beyond 


National Geographic, June [975 
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Most deadly chore: As Eevptian 
Lamy engineers Clenred both bank af 
the canal of nearly 7OO,000 mines leet 
veor, fotaliites mounted to 10, Usime 
a rake with a ten-foot hanelle, an off 
cer (abowe) gently searches for base 
Mill-sire pinitipersanite! mites that 
explode under three pounds of pres- 
wre. He clears pan land formes by 
Fl allah bypass (nip, patie S01) 

On the island, Eryvptigns nc a 
fetonptng cored to besssensittwe ant 
tank mines (left) AUS, Acme officer 
In green fatigues was one of 100 
Vmerican advisers who trained Eeyp 
thins itl Temnoving varios sophieti- 
tated explosives from many lanels, 
some nice in kRoewot and lerael, others 
supplied to the warring nation 4 
France, Great Britain, West Germany, 
Vurosiavic. the Soviet Lintiim, arie) the 
United! State 

Shielder| by sandbags. ao Rar ptt 
(ight) detonate: antitank mines 200 
vards away. The anny moved other 
mines to create new fields farther 


from the canal asa defensive measure: 
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TT} roared = til pas 
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sented Many nationality LFechosiovikian 
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batted Rulenrian 
Padieh, Ehririan, 


Dei . Beene : 
Britveli, French, 


swish, West €oermin 


Sorwertan An Ameri- 


can ship, 4frrcae Glen, had been sunk during 
the 1973 | talithe She resier on the berl of 
the lake with her decks ne awash. th 
Mich of mn bsrell attadl 

In spite their forlorn appearance, the 
SEV IVITE snite lacked NuLnIne. mM thi Wels 
a RSE ao) th a a Vo anche Side fi 
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Mail, o LO.0O00-ton cares ship revistered in 


the port of Kristiansancl, Norwias 


Cbver poe+old bottli it Norwerian beet 


Mans chief engineer. Harry Jensen, une! his 
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explained that the original crews 
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“EXTRA KICK” —an cil company slogan of 
the mid-1960"s 

fronically, one item in plentiful supply 
throughout Eevpt had to be shipped all the 
way from Sctondinavia. As Harry saw mé off 
ut the gangway, his eve caught an unsightly 
patch of rust on deck. 

“Nothing to do about it tll our sand gets 
here from Norway,” he remarked wryly. 
“Then we plan to blast it clean and do alittle 
repainting.” 

With thousands of square miles of pure 
desert sand all argund us, | looked aston- 
ished, Harry read my thoughts. “Too fine,” 
he sald. “The Reyvptian sand won't work in 
our blasting machine—we hod to order ten 
tons from hore.” 

Preparations were under way for the luck- 
less intetnees of Great Hitter Lake to weigh 
anchor anc complete their long-cdelaved canal 
passage Mon! expected to <ail out on her 
own, perhaps im company with a master 
mariner named Ahmad Kamal Hamza. 

As senior pilot of the Suez Canal Authority, 
Captain Hamza oversees all traffic through 
the canal. Given the slightest excuse, he 
cheerfully abandons his office ashore ance 
takes to the nearest wheelhouse. 

T found Captain Homeaon one of his shore- 
bound davs, beset by paperwork at his hear- 
quarters in Ismailia. With an air of reprieve 
he pushed the pile of papers aside ane pro- 
ceeded to give me a veteran pilot's view of 
the canal. 


Canal Pilot Training Takes Years 


“War has cost ws heavily.” he began, “not 
just in the physica) sense but in terms of 
people and expenence. Ofictally we have 734 
pilots an our rolls, but the majority have been 
on leave stmce the canal closer in 1967, A 
mood many found jobs abroad, for Suez pilots 
are welcome anywhere. Merely to apply for 
a cunal pilot's position you must have a ship- 
master's certificate, and further truming takes 
two to three years.” 

I had heard that all Suez pilols:now were 
Reyptian, and Captain Hamza confirmed the 
fact. “But before the war,” he said, “we were 
an international tteam—Egyptians, Russians, 
Americans, Poles, Dutch, and a good many 
Greeks and Vugosiavs We hope some of the 
foreign pilots will return once the canal is in 
full operation.” 

(Jn the subject of salaries, Captain Hamea 
said they depend largely on the individual. 


New Life for the Troubled Suez Cunal 


“A senior pilot in 1967," he explained, 
“earned 250 Egyptian pounds a month, or 
nearly S600 in your currency. In addition, he 
received $40 for each ship he piloted, and a 
good man could make as many as 25 trips a 
month. Top salaries averaged about 316,000 
A year 

“OF course.” he added, “the fees are bound 
to increase, for pilots are the heart of the 
system, [n the old French-run Suez Canal 
Company, there was a saving: “Le prlote, c'est 
wea bijou; a fant fe proféger—The pilot is a 
jewel; he must be protected’ ” 

Ewen todlay visitors. alone the canal are 
cautioned to respect pilots at work. Beside 
the waterway near Ismailia stands a request 
to motorists in both Arabic and English: 


AT NIGHT 
AS SOON AS SHIPS ARE TN SIGHT 
PLEASE TURN DOWN YOUR LIGHTS 


Talk turned to expansion of the canal and 
future traffic. Recalling that in the last full 
year of operation more than 21,00K)ships had 
passed through the waterway, | wondered 
how the figure would increase once expan- 
sion was completed 

To my surprise Captain Hamen reptied, 
“Almost not.at-all. Expunsion is aimed strict- 
ly ut lonnage, to pccommodate larger ships, 
but the number will change very little. Traffic, 
you see, 1s organized by convoys with a system 
of iivpasses en route, so that ne two ship 
ever pass cach other under way. 

“However much we widen the channel, we 
cannot change the pattern or increase the 
humber by more than afew. The canal will 
never become a two-line thoroughfure, for 
the risk of collision—and therefore blockage 
—is simply too preat- 

“Vou have seen what it takes to raise one 
67 O-ton ship at Port Said) Imagine: the 
Tightmare of two 300,000-ton tankers sunk 
side by side in the canal!" 

Even lesser dumage to a single ship can 
paraivee traffic. Such a mishap occurred in 
1954, and incidentally gave Suez pilots a 
rare holiday. 

“Tt happened at the end of the year,” Cap- 
tain Hames recalled. “We were heading north 
in a nine-ship convoy when the Liberian 
tanker World Peace rammed the railroad 
swing bridge near EF] Firdan and drove a 
span of the bridge into her superstructure. | 
wis piloting one of the ships astern, ancl we 
all followed standard emergency. procedure, 


Bil 


ttistuntiv tving un to the bank of the canal 


“With o freghter,” he contimued, “the 
problem would have been bad enough, for 
the only wav to tree the ship was with cutting 
torches. Hut World Peace carmecd thousands 
Of gallons of cruce olin ber tanks, one spark 
th the wrone place would have meant a 
holocaust.” 

With infinite care a tearm of welders cut the 
tanker free, leaving a section of the bridge ex: 
tending outboard on ecither side, enabling 
World Pearce to limp north to Port Sack The 
ob took several days, and curing that time 
trafic came to a Virtual standstill along the 
100-mile canal 

“The accident occurred on the morning al 
Cheicember 31," Captain Hamea concluded. 
“There was nothing for the pilots to de, so we 
all went ashore Normally, the canal Operates 
$65 days a year, with a percentage of pilots 
always an duty, 1 think it was the only time 
In nearhy. a century that all of them celebrated 
New Year's Eve ashore.” 


Bla 





The bridge new ELF irdan no longer threat 
ens ships; for it was extensively damaged in 
the wor of 1967. The rail line running from 
the canal across Sinai was abandoned follaw- 
ing the 1967 hostilities. The only canal bridges 
remaining were pontoon structiires main- 
tained by the Revptian Army. Despite the 
iInconvVentence to ships, which were forced to 
Wil while the bridges were slowly opened, 
the army refused to give them up for strate- 
Bic reasons 


Three Conflicts Lett a Sea of Debris 


One morning, wilh om prow of other jour 
nillists, T crossed a pontoon bridge under 
Leyption military escort to inspect the east 
bunk and the desert of Sim beyond. Tt wus 
here that three wars had reached 4 creacendn 
of furv and that the intermittent exchange of 
artillery fire and terial bombardment had 
resulted in appalling destruction 

Although bare of deserted villages and co 
lossal rums such us the cittes of Port Said ane 
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army officer escort stopped the bus and with 
a sweeping gesture indicated his choice of un 
appropriate subject—a battered U. S-built 
Isracli tank conveniently positioned in the 
middle of the rou. 


Climpsing the Canal of the Future 


Slowly, amid fragile hopes for peace, tanks 
and artillery were wiving way to other ma- 
chines in the ¢anol zone. The new lores of the 
desert were the bulldozers and draglines of 
(kman Abmed Osman (page 79), Formerly 
chairman of the Arab world’s largest con 
struction company, Mr Osman now serves as 
Egypt's Minister of Housing and Reconstruc- 
thon. Infact, he isthe country’s chief developer. 

During my stay in Egypt Mr, Osman wus 
constantly abroad, conferring with fellow 
Arab ministers on plans for development of 
the entire canal zone | talked one day with 
one of his advisers, Ali Salem Hamer, no 
relation to my friend the chief pilot. 

“We are thinking. in terns of the next 75 
years,” Mr. Hamza began, unrolling a sache- 
matic diagram of the canal region. At first 
glance T hardly recognized i, for there was 
little to suggest present conditions: 

Where thousands of square miles of desert 
now fringe the waterway, the diagram bore 
large areas shaded in green, representing 
land to be reclaimed or irrigaterl The canal's 
three metropolitan centers—Port Said, Is- 
mailin, and Suez—appeared trebled in size, 
with housing, new industry, free-trade zones; 
and tourist facilities to match. Finally, the 
army s cherished pontoon bridges had been 
replaced by five modern two-lane tunnels be- 
neath the waterway (map, page 301), 

Tt was an ambitious scheme and obviously 
an expensive one: Mr. Hamea acknowledged 
the high price. 

“We estimate costs between seven and 
eight billion dollars,” he said. “Financing 
will be provided partly by our own eovern- 
ment, and the rest from abroad. Same of our 
Arab allies have already offered a share of 
their.prowing oil revenue, for the project will 
beneftt them as well as Reypt.” 

With the Middle East then precariously 


balanced between peace and war, | brought 
up the matter of risks, What guurantee did 
Eevpt have of aunching the plan, much less 
of completing it? 

“None,” Mr. Hamza replied bluntly, “but 
we feel that the plan itself is an incentive for 
peace. No country would make such an enor- 
mous investment if it were convinced that 
another war were inevitable. 

“Then, too, with the scope of modern weap- 
ons, the canal zone has lost some of its 
Strategic value. When rockets can deliver 
warheads hundreds of miles with pinpoint 
accuracy, Cairo has become us much a front 
line as the Suez Canal.” 


Builder's Dream Again Seems Possible 


I left the canal zone soon afterward with 
Mr. Hamea's words in mind. On a final flight 
uhoard a U.S. Navy helicopter from Ismailia 
to Port Said, [ had a superb view of the 
northern hall of the waterway. To the west 
there were still the ominous silhouettes of the 
Soviel-built missile sites and occasional con- 
centrations of tanks ane mechanized infantry 
ready for instant action. 

Eastward in Sinai the forlorn remnants of 
puist wars darkened the gleaming slopes of 
dunes like a faint sprinkling of soot. One 
could only wonder whether their number 
would swell in the future with tragic addi- 
tions by both sides. 

We reached Port Said then and began let- 
ting down over the broad harbor, clenred at 
last and astir with the arrival of four new 
ships beside the remains of those that had 
been scrapped 

They were smal! Egyptian vessels prepar- 
ing for a trial non throuch the canal, a peace- 
ful transit after more thin seven-and-a-hulf 
years of bostitities: It was a heartening sicht, 
avmbolic of Ferdinand de Lesseps' original 
concept of the Suez Canal. 

Envisioning the erreat waterway as a his- 
toric ink among nations, the French builder 
andenginecrhad adopted a Latin motte whose 
message still expresses a measure of hope: 

“Aperire terram gentibus—To open the 
world to mankind,” ia 


We have returned. A family moves household furniture back to Ismailia 
after a seven-year alsence from the breezy canal city noted for its French 
architecture ond luxuriant gardens. More than s-milion Suez Canal resi- 
Henls fled to five with relatives or at government centers. After the leraelix 
withdrew last year, the displaced Eevplians besan to come home, 
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PACKED LIKE COoORDWOOn,” 
e atl Rick Frehsee, photoe 
raphe [Or Lhe SLURP beam 
ofa ocrish «@f lobsters wider a 
shelf off Bimini at dusk (left 
Within minutes, thes ucwe Inte 
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Make! mba comtact wit 


lone antennae, they keep aligned 
OY towchine their shorter inne 
internals to the teil obese 

alten hookine their front lee 
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Pre pure LO trad k the creature with 
directional recepyes howe, 
right ina Week Mimini lobster 
Nl Move as far «as. 50 tmibe=. 
neacinge almast die sauth cress 
fh mile-wile plateau bormed 
the isin incl the western ecite 
of the (sreat Bahama Bank (nap) 
Primarily nocturnal, these 
“Sere are all bul Unstoppable 
1} de Mmivraiine ‘4 hen Wie EP aS- 
ferred one group to a vinvl poo 
at Bimini’s Lerner Marine Labor- 
ttory, they marched around 1 
tay and night for two weeks 
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OY-SIZE BEHEMOTH: A hoary ten- 
pound lobster cayeht by Hruce 
—" Mounier, a commercial fisherman 
and photographer, off the Anguilla 
Cays near Cuba is held atoft by his 
D-year-oll son, Bruce, Jr. (below). 
Even bigger giants may reach 20 
pounds find live as long as 25 vears. 
To fishermen, the mass marches of 
the spiny lobster often mean windfall 
profits. The lode of lobsters at right, 
jusl uo few of some 2,000 encrusting a 








coral head, was found 200 miles south- 
enust of Bimini Lobstermen from Flori- 
ti. the Bahamas, and Cuba have long 
harvested such beds with bully nets, 
snares, or gireing hooks, thourh con- 
ventional lobster traps account for the 
lion’s share of the total haul. Today in 
Florida slone the culches—destinec, 
with drawn butter or mayonnaise, to 
delight gourmet palates—bring some 
15 million dollars a vear. Increasing 
numbers of fishermen, however, are 
threatening the state's lobster ponula- 
tion: in the Bahamas the crop is already 
dechning. Florida and the Hahamas im- 
pose strict reguintions, but no one con- 
trols lobstering in international waters. 

For wears, thoueh few landlubbers 
have believed them, lobstermen have 
snun ghostly tales of the “runs” of their 
quarry. “After Hurricane Betsy in 1965, 
lobsters swurmed across the Bahama 
Bank like « locust plague,” Broce Mow. 
nmier recalls. “The hghthowse keepers al 
Lobos Cay, 20 miles from Cuba, still 
tulk about the march there in."62. There 
were so many that the group spilled 
out of the water onto the rocks.” 

In the wake of these lobster cara- 
Vans, 4 trail of mysteries temains. As 
vel, we're not certain of the animals 
precise ongin and destination. How- 
ever, autumn's waning daylight ap- 





pears to be a factor that catalyzes the 
Bimini migrations we have observed 

One result: population recdistribu- 
tion to new feeding grounds and pos- 
sibly new breeding grounds too, since 
all the migrants we saw were sexually 
mature or soon would be 

But the inner drive itself, 1 think, 
may well be an evolutionary holdover, 
a living echo from glacial periods, the 
last some 10,000 years ago, To survive 
the much colder waters, perhaps the 
lobster hal to fined a warmer sensorial 
habitat—or persh, By retainmne that 
uree today, in an interglacial perio 





it may thus be prepored for the next 
ice age. Though this theory needs fur- 
ther study, we may be witnessing a 
Walking undersea quest, to the tick of 
not anly the spiny lobsters own life 
cvcle, but the earth's as well, ‘a 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPAIN 


HERE ARE SIX OF THEM and they 
hive a nome lke a porem—dor Cant- 
pantileroas fe la Awrera, the Hell Ringers 
of the Down You can find them at 4 
oclock any Sunday morning in the 


streets of Armate, an Andalusian village of 


4,000, Jost somewhere tm the mountains 
between the Sierra Morena and the sea. 

As they have for perhaps a thousand years, 
the campanilleros drift out of the purple 
nicht io the sound of bells, ewmbals, ane) a 


rultar They pause before the dwellings of 


those who have civen- alms and <ing anthems 
older thin memory to Arriate’s putron, the 
Virzin of the Dawn 

Twice [ jomed the cumpanilléras on their 
rounds. They shored ther flask of amis, a 
fiery licorice-flavorect Liquor that protects 
them from the predawn chill Who are thev? 
A barber... teacher ti blacksmith a 
cobbler... farmhaned—..0 wine merchant. 
Why do they serenade the sleeping village? 

“Because, Aombre,” the barber said over 
an Andalucian breakfast of fresh warm 
bread dipped tm olive oil, “this has always 
been cone. Artiate is avery old town, buteven 
before it existed] our forefathers were cam 


pamilleros. We must continue the tradition.” 


A reverence for tradinon, | found, pervades 
virtually every aspect of fife tn Andiulusia, 
Spain's southernmost region (map, page S45) 
“We treasure the old ways,” explained a Se- 
Villune, “because they express accumulated 
wisdom In this plastic sec, where else can 
wou search for mankind's soul?" 

Despite their high regard for vesterday, 
Andalusians live primarily for today ind 
totally ignore tomorrow. “In my awn town,” 
said a fnend in Ronda, “unemploved men 
Wilt outside stores for delivery trucks. They 
unload them for two hours, perhaps three— 
however long is required to carn enough to 
live through the dav, Then, ne matter what 
prémiuim pay i offered, they quit. Forif three 
hours wines wili supportan Andalus, he will 
not ruin his-day by working four." 

To a foreigner, Andalusia represents the 
msence of Spain, The bullhieht, that ritualized 
drama of cominance and death, was: born 
here, anc-so was the stark erief of flamenco. 
Andalusians gave the juitar its familtar form, 
und no one can match the darkling passion 
of the Gypsies who play it in towns like 
Moron and Utrera and Carmona In. the 
44,000 square miles of Andalusia | found an 
increcible (Continued on page 8.35) 


Somber in dress, vital tn spit, a worn of rural Montejaque stands in the 
tharway of her thick-walled whitewashed bouse—a reminder of Mvorish 
influence in Andalusia In Spain's southern land of contrasts, Catholicism 
overiios a Afoslem heritace, lush fields abut barren uplands, aod the Anda 
lusians thenisiclyes weer @ tidied somehimes gay, sometime: melancholy, 


By HOWARD LA FAY 
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veographical microcosm: sunstruck beaches, 
snowy peaks, cndless ploins where black bulls 
grave mone silver-green olive trees, browel 
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AManne 


“Where the desert and the garden strive for 
mastery,” Wachington Irving wrote of Aneplusia, 
“and the verv rock is... ; compelled to yield the fig. 
the orange, and the citron Snow-shaw led 
meuntains waned vid chisms Mank the rich valley 
of the Guadalquivir Kiver in this southern gate 
wav to the Therian Peninsola, Here the Phoeni- 
cians came to mine silver ard lead, the ancucnt 
Greeks bo trade gnc set up colonies, the Komans 
and the Moors to expend their empires 
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lakes, mountain streams. 

And everywhere a memory of Araby. For 
in Andalusin—ruled for almost 800 years by 
Moors who came to love this fair land x 
crue Allah—words ond place-names, 
foods and customs hark back lo an age of 
turbaned knights and gazelle-eyed maidens 


its 





O ovbloe tall 0 loers oeomned 

With honer, with majesty, with grace! 

Cereal river, ereal Ging af Andalusia! 
O fewer of Spar! 


—TLs fr, Ca eal 


THE GUADALQUIVIR—in. Arabic. ai- 
wud al-kabir, or Great River—flows past 
. Cordoba on its curving journey to the sea 
Jurstt below oa brilge erected by the Komans, 
you can still see the crumbling mills built 
much later by the Arabs, their ruins clutch 
forlornty al the current that once ground flour 
for Western Evrope’s most brilliant city. 

In the veor AD, 900, when Paris was a 
bastioned islanl, Marrid a Moorish fortress, 
anc London a stockade fichting for its life 
apainst Viking raiders, Cordoba bowsted a 
population of 500,000, miles of payed streets, 
and a library of 400,000 books. 

As vou watk through Cordoba's winding 
thoroughfares, you can read the city’s history 
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in stone. Here a Roman wall, there o Moorish 
gate, and before vou a church commemorat- 
ine the capture of this Moorish capital in 
1246, You will discover too the remains of the 
most hauntingly beautiful mosque ever erect- 
ed to the glory of Allah. 

Although Cérdoba has existed since Phoe- 
nitian times, the city’s glory came—and, to 
be truthful, departed—with the Arahs: Inthe 
year 711, Moslem armies smashed across the 
Strait of Gibraltar and, in a lighting cam- 
paign, seized control of most of the Iberian 
Peninsula. The banners of slam éven sured 
across the Pyrenees into France. The victory 
of (Charles Martel (the Hammer) near Poitiers 
in 732 helped prevent the Moslem tide from 
engulfing Western Europe 

Spain's new overlords established their 
capital at Cordoba. In 757, as the Abbasid 
revolt swept the Arab world, they declared 
their independence of Damascus, then Islam's 
Vatican. For the nest three centuries Cordoba 
—known as the “Athens of the West"—exer- 
cised o cultural domination of Europe. Aris 
and sciences flourished, more than 4500 
mosques raised ther minarets above the city, 
and artisans plied Vanied crafts in more than 
$0,000 workshops. Their mastery of tanning 
echoes still in the word for the chestnut- 
colored leather called “cordovan." 

The orchards and vineyards and fair skies 
of al-Andalus—as the Arabs called their new 
realm—soon seduced the descendants of the 
desert raiders who had won it. Women often 
went unveiled, anc, clespite the rigid Koranic 
proscription of sleohol, the Moslems of Anda- 
lus both admired wine and drank it copiously. 
An eighth-century prince sang in Cordoba: 


“My nights [spend awake in drunken revels 
And I never hear the morning muezzin...." 


Through 200 vears the caliphs built and 
enlarged their great mosque—the second tar- 
gest in islam, after Mecca, and far lovelicr 
than any other, Virtually every present-day 
visitor deplores the graceless Loith-century 
cathedral raised in the middle of the mosque 
by the Christians who captured it in 1256. 
“But,” os a Corcdoban friend told me wryly, 
“we should all be grateful for the cathedral. 
Without it, the mosque would have been 
tom down long age. We Spaniards have never 
heen renowned for religious toleration.” 

In Andalusia, music resounds everywhere 
—anrl almost always includes the plangent 
chords of a guitar, In Cordoba dwells the 
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dean of Spanish guitar makers, 85-year-old 
Miguel Rodriguez (page 842). 1 visited his 
shop in the Calle Alfaros one morning and 
founc him hard at work with his sataff—one 
son and three grancsens. 

“How cid |] get into this business?” Sefor 
Rodriguez—<tringy of body, alert of eve— 
echoed my question. “Well. when Iwasa boy 
I wanted a guitar but I had no money, so 1 
was forced to make one. And that's what I've 
been doing for the past 70 years.” 

A Rodriguez guitar, costing between 5700 
and S800, is tailored to the hands of the 
tlayver. “The wood,” said Sefor Rodricuez, 
“is of primary importance. You can predict, 
from the characteristics of the wood fiber, the 
sound of a finished instrument For a classi- 
cal guitar, we use Brazilian resewoor; for a 
flamenco guitar, ¢vpress.” 

He showed me a guitar almost ready for 
the final coat of varnish—the formula for 
which is a closely guarded secret. “AD our 
guitars have eight to ten varieties of woo),” 
he explained, “and thase with the decorative 
inlay have 12,000 separate pieces; we cut 
every one by hand. The stem is crucial, and 
must never warp, >o we use Very old Cuban 
cedar, We keep combing secondhand stores in 
search of loth-century colonial furniture 
Thank Ged, we find it often enough. But 
when the old cedar finally ends, so will the 
quality af guitars.” 


emplified how the Spanish Civil War— 

36 vears after the fact—still casts its 
shadow across the nation. One of them, Angel, 
had lost an arm fighting for the victorious 
Nationalists. “We defeated the Reds. Remem- 
ber that, hombre! Alone in Europe, Spain 
defeated Communism on the freldl of battle. 
And we intend to protect our victory,” 

Another, a Republican veteran, said: “In 
Spun, nobody forgives: Nobody forgets. We 
fought for liberty. We lost. Our punishment 
has ne end,” 

A man whose father died for the National- 
ists summed it up: “Our Civil War had no 
victor. Spain was the loser. Both sides, wou 
see, fought for an ideal—tor their particular 
vision of Spain. Foreigners intervened mas- 
sively. The Crermans ancl Ltalinns for the 
Nationilists:; the Russians for the Republic. 
We forgive none of them. They all used Spain 
as 4 vile little laboratory for World War IT.” 

But nothing is immune to the mordant wit 
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Wall flowers bedecking a stréet in Benanjan 
exude the sweet and bitter scents of marc and 
Fern. A wom fetorn from wevillace well 
Wong the just-scrobbed) mesaictiled passage. s1 
Tn ay ae be rite shade even 2! mcictia loan 
stricted) streets, tron-railed balronic, and studded 
fooars all fecal): the tome of the Miers 

4 femole partidge dabove) also dlecormtes a 
Benanjan sireet, living [ke & pet until the fal 
hunting. seaeen. The birds lure courting mule 
Irom cover, a deception that adds a supplement 
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Sculpture for the ear takes shape under 


the sire honils of Alie@oel Rodrigues in hi 
Hho in omdolia. The taater full maker 
working his craft for 7O of his BS years, ha 
rooted some of the works tinest instru 
merits. Aw three oeneruthone of  Moelri 
Heres bon nit foe or five euntars-a@ menth 
Each will sell for os much as S300) The best 
made trom Arye Pose wicked, maw biechuail 
2000 Trond-cured. pice 

Developed in San OVer a patio oT cen- 
bomies, the poitar remains equally well suited 
lor heart-ricing thinmenco chyvliime ofr the 
mellower alroins nf classics performed bi 
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nermentine the Anchilusian character. One 
morning ]owas strolling through the winding 
basilscentod streets behine the mosque with 
Aneel. An elderly Gypsy woman in a bright, 
deary (ress peccosted us with outthrust hand 
Angel—more, [ thoweht, to mmpores= me with 
his political 

an—burked, “Olid one, are you without 


| 


Durty thin to rebuke Lhe wom- 





shame? Berging is forbidden by law 
“| know, cabatlero, | know,” she cackler 
“But | am in opposition to the government 


Many ore.” 


Crave Arig ines, Treat, 
For life holds no preater sidneis, mone, 
Phan to be blind in Granada 
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FF CORDOBA represent: the brilliant 

noontide of the Arad Bimpire in Spain, 
2. then trranada glows as its golden evening 
The setting dazzles the eve. The city rises at 
the edge of a high, verdant plain caller) the 
Vero. nnd nestles against the foothills of the 
Sierra Shevare. Por 2750 years after Cordoba’s 
recuplure by the ever-advancing Christians, 
Cs rariirlt reieriec| as the Premier capital cit 
Elaim—and perhaps of the work Moslems 
everywhere believed that paractise lay in the 
cool blue sky above Granudi& Visitors were 
rhapsedic in their praise. The city was “an 
enameled vase, sparkling with hyucinths ane 
emerulis ” The cornices af the houses “plit- 
tered like siars through the clark foliage of the 
aranfe eroves.” And the inhahitants? “Life 
wis with them one long cornival 

ait Heom hoveree UWS beyond the hori 


zon, The Rungdom of Granada, Islam's Inst 
enclave in Western Europe, stood with its 
back to the sea. Ry cint of gifted diplomacy 
ancl painful compromises—(GOranacds carly 
becume the tobutary of Castile—the Moslem 
kines kept their realm viable. But there ts the 
bitter vignette of Muhammad i 





in al-Ahmar 
in [248 leading the Granadine srmyv back 
from Seville where, as a loval vassal, he had 
helped Ferdinand IT wrest that great city 
from fellow Mosiems To the cries of the 
Granadinos, “Victor! Vieter!™ ibn al-Ahmur 
responded somberly, “(roc alone is the victor.” 

Re ane fis eyuocessors emblaroned that 
motte on virtually every wall of the Alhan- 
ira, the mieniferent citadel they erected on 
a hill dominate the city. And, as the 14th 
century waned, here in this golden palace 


suspended between the Nows of the TT 
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Nevada and the orchards of the Vega, the last 
rulers of Granada took their pleasures a9 the 
final twihebt crept across pl-Anclalos 

Distant fortresses fell, the clatter of Chns- 
tian caisanns echoed throuch the mountain 
passes, but in the Alhambra the soothing 
fountains splashed os they had for centuries. 
Those last sacl summer days whiled them- 
selves away amid pomegranates and chilled 
wine and songs of the chivalric exploits of 
long-departed Moorish knights. 

In the spring of 1491 the host led by the 
Catholic monarchs Ferdinand und Isabella 
entered the Vera. The sieve lasted six months. 
The last Moorish king, Abu Abdullah, de- 
fended the city irresolutely; this despite the 
harangues of his strong-willed mother, Ayv- 
esha. Finally he surrendered abjectly. n 
January 2, 1492, the Catholic monarchs anil 
the army in a-blaze of battle standards ond 
glinting armor advanced across the Vera to 
the walls of Granada and took possession af 
the last Arak stronghold in Spain. 

Thus ended a luminous epoch that had 
spanned almost eight centuries, While (he rest 
of Rurope blundered through the Dark Ages; 
the sciences, medicine, and philosophy had 
flourished in al-Andalus. Even our own lan- 
guage memorialize: the debt Western civili- 
zation owes to the Moors; worrls such as 
algebra and uleoohol, almanac and arsenal 
have cote to us from the Arabs. 

One monument remains: the Alhambra. In 
incomparable wrchitecture, this fortres:- 
pidace freezes forever the high tide of Arab 
mchievement, 

“At the outse.” Don Franciseo Sanchez 
Roldan. supervisor of the Alhambra, told me, 
“wou must rocommize certain paradoxes. For 
example, while this royal residence tnqie=- 
tionably represents the most clegant example 
of Aral art extant, i was constructed of the 
poorest materialsé—clayvy bricks, wood, and 
plaster: Nor was it built to last, even though 
—thanks be to trod—it has suryrved through 
7) vears. To Moslems, the dwelling of a 
ruler wis a thing as transitory as his reign. 
Vet, through miracles of good luck and con- 
servation—awhile other palaces from Syria to 
the shores of western Africa have disappeared 
—ranada still has the Alhambra.” 

Stnor Sanches, an energetic man with a 
ewit smile, then guided me through his won- 
drous domain. “We have o staff of 200," he 
said, “including architects, sculptors, masons, 
and carpenters. They are all very skilled, and 
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we can duplicate any object in the Alhambra 
should the need arise.” 

Rosemary and myrtle scented the air as we 
strolled in the gardens, “Do you notice,” said 
Senor Sanchez, “that everywhere in the Al- 
hambra vou cat hear the sound af water? An 
antitlote for the desert. This was o barren hill 
until the Moors diverted water from the Rio 
Darro some four miles-east of the city anc 
channeled it through here. The Alhambrii is 
built on a slope, and the entire plumbing 
svstem—even the fountaitis—works on yrav- 
ite. Although we've had to replace some pipes, 
it is still precisely os the Moors installed it.” 
Passing between a pool and.a.clump of yellow 
roses, | reculled the Koran'’s description of 
puradise: “A garden flowing with streams.” 

Leaving Granada, [followed the road to the 
south Just before it wits inte the hills, it 
curves and reveals a final vista of the city, al- 
mast nine miles away. In that clear air, you 
cun pick out the towers of the Alhambra 
crowning Granada like # tiara of antique 
volcl (pages R44-5). This point in the roel 
bears the nume Suspiro del Moro, Sigh of the 
Moor, because chroniclers attest that, when 
he paused here on his journey into exile, Abu 
Abduoligh sighed and wept for the city he had 
lost. They also record the scathing rebuke of 
his mother: “How dare vou weeplike a woman 
for what vou would not defend like a man!" 


OF you, Madloga, my feart forgets nothing, 
Absence docs not quench Nee fiime of my love, 
Where are your ramparts, O Malaga ery beloved, 
Your towers, rooftops, and sublime mirada? 

— hs SA) AL-MAGHAINE 


TE IBN SAID-—who wrote these lines 700 
I ytars ago—could transcend the centuries, 

~he would find strange new ranyparts 
standing between his adored Milara anc the 
sca. Towering hotels and apurtment buildimes 
now frontonthe Meciterranenn, and summer 
finds vacationists clogging the beaches and 
parks and alamedas of the city. For Malaga, 
which advertises itself as the capital of the 
Costa del Sol, has been engulfed by one of the 
tréatest tourist booms in history. 

Statistics cunnot keep pace with the bur- 
geoning of the (Costa At tenet 3,000,000 
visitors arrive annually on Ancalusia’s Med- 
iterroncan coastline, and the true figure may 
well approach 10,000,000. A forest of cranes 
bas pierced the sky east and west of Malawa as 
speculators have feverishly built more hotels 


Bas 





Tested for mettle, a heifer is challenged 
an the family ranch of bullfighter Alvarite 
Doemecy. Lf the young cow turns and choryre 
bravely, she may be worthy to Greed bulls 
for the arena. Homes os well as bulls are 
Andalusia's pride. An equestrienne (helaw) 
comes to title at the annual Seville Fur 


ind more wrbenizaciones, or subdivisions, to 
house the crash of towrists and :expatrintes 
secking to live cheaply in the sun. Between 
[O70 and 1972, the number of hotel beck on 
the Costa incteased by 117,226; in other ac- 
comimodations, by f48 355 

Each year the once Jonely and beautiful 
Costa-sinks-a little deeper into a kind of jet- 
set version of Coney Island In Costa resorts, 
you can munch Wimpy Pure Beef Ham 
bureers: buy bread at the Viking Scandina- 
vion Bakery or fruit juice at Oranee Julius. 
Hritons find surcease at the Enelsh Tea 
House, Germans at the Zum Blawen Bock. 
Dutchmen relax in the Hof Van Holland, 
Finns. in the Casa Finlandia And should 
some mitacle lead a Russian to the Costa 
del Sol—evervone's home-away-fram-home 
—he would find the COABsHOCEHN DAP, the 
Slavic Bar 

Torremolinos, eight miles southwest of 
Miloga, incorporates all the horrors of tour- 
ism run amutck. Laghtv-two high-rise bostel- 
res all but blot the beach, sen, and skv from 
view (pages 346-7): an estimated 300 bars 
slake touristic thirst; 200 nightclubs provide 
nacturnal diversion; so many restaurants line 
the Calle Cauce that Spaniards call it the 
‘Street of Hunger.” In o kind of ultimate 
Lrony, the raw sewage pumped tirelessly into 
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the sea by the cty of Malaga befouls Torre- 
malinos § chief attraction—the beach 


Virgin in crimoline 

ie vour sip af fights 

Fou ge alone bie fields tite 
OF tie caty. 
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HE CLOUIMASN of the Andalusian vear, 
both liturgical and secial, comes with 
seman usta, Holy Week These echt 
dave, heginning with Palm Sunday and enc 
ing with Easter, commemorate the central 
drama of (Christianity. For months in sd 
Vance, sewing machines hum /rom Seville to 
Almeria, turning owt suits for men, frocks for 
women. During Holy Week evervone appears 
in his finest, and even the poorest households 
produce a few banquets 
Semana Santa possesses a lexicon all ite 
own. Virtually every pariah in Anttalweia has 
its cofradia, or brotherhood, that exists pri- 
marily to march on a nicht of Holy Week 
beside fower-decked platforms, called pases, 
bearing images of Christ and the Virgin, 
The marchers, or sagareites, wer sinister Au 
Klux Klan-type costumes that descend from 
the saces fbenditos that clothed mecieval 
nenitents (next page) 
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Pasas wereh as much as eiht tons, and 
brawny members of the cotradias called cey- 
hueros—itterally, “sack oen’—not only carry 
them but co so te the precise rivthm of the 
hand music, negotiating comers and curves 
with controlled elegance 

For most of my life J shared the stern 
Anclo-Saxon disapproval of decking statues 
with silk and jewels while people struggled 
for their daily bread. But after Semana Santa 
in Andalusia, [am no longer sure. For this 
short, shining season, God's poor live amid 
blossoms and brocade, gold and lace. For an 
octave of cdavs they lose themselves in a -vienon 
of glary and redemption. Against that, what 
is breael? 

Sewille’s Holy Week ranks as the most re- 
vered in Spain. Processions jam the streets 
duly From balconies, Gypsies sing the 
flamenco snes Of religious prose known as 
saelas, Or arrows. Still, mast Spaniards regare 
Holy Week in Seville as grossly commercial 
teecl. For true devotion, they tell vou, go to 
the isolated willages In the mountains—-the 
Willages unknown to tourtsm and television. 

so T went to Renda, a whitewashed Arabic 
town of 43,000 high in the cordillera between 
Seville and Malage. And the counsel proved 
cittect. In Ronda the Wednesday night of 
Holy Week brings & unique “Procession of 





In wene solemnity, men robed as nveciweval 
penttents file through Seville during Holt 
Week. (lalled sarearenos, they escort float 


hearine sinivesof Chnmatond the Virgin Mar 


Silence.” To the stark beat of asinele muffled 


frum, niavarenos <huttle throueh the still 


sireete. Their feet ere bare heavy chain 


clamped to their ankles scrape eerily on the 
cobbles. The only tieht in all the town comes 
tram the fickering condles they carry. All else 
5 darkness and silence 

But the memory of Ronda that [will keep 
Cire 3 hares hater 

Widttivhtl im i 
the hour of candles and cornets separating 
Holy Thursday from Good Friday. From the 


i Street of Saint Leriiia. 





Church of Padre Jesus, the parish of the 
Gypsies, 60 sturdy costalerns emerge with the 
paso of the grieving Virgin on their shoulders 
The crowd, jamming the sidewalk and over- 
flowing into the narrow street, roars is 
approval of the Virgin's vorgequs mantle and 
the fay eFs ane i ametles that embank her 

With two bands setting the stately rhythm, 
laper-hearinw nazarenos in purple robes lead 
tit Procession up the steep, cobbled streel 
At its top a pretty girl tn. a black veil peers 
from behind «& barred window. Scents al 
almonds and carnations and burning beeswr 
mingle in the hight @it 45 the narurenos 
mount the hill Behind them, tn o blare of 
ities and liehts, comes the itace of thin 
meuming Virgin whose Son died to redeem 
Ronda and the world 

Phe eirl,a novice, Watehes the approaching 
statue from her still place behind the iron 
wars. The block of her veil accentustes her 
olive Antlabusiain face. Doms crash theirslow 
caiience and cornets blare ae the paso reaches 
the commer beneath the errl'’s window. [here 
the music stones, and the costaleros lower th 
massive (eso, In the suclden, complete shill 
ness, the rl with the black veil begins to 
sme. Her hands clutch the bars. of her wi 
dow nd her voice. 7ees and ululotes in asacta, 
an arrow of harsh-edged, infinitely sweet 
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mMmeway sume Al WeAyen 


Libsrieht stor watches over thee 
aay Le ial 

Lenwina th CML eel 

AI Chi Rion nonmors Tee 


| be Voth ral Tere Venes , 


The voice ches in un ache of sorrow. For 
a moment all is silence. Then the crums ‘roll, 
the cornets blare finew, mel the Virgin swiavs 
pst the barred window. The girl with the 
black vell watches as the paso sways around 
the corner. Then she slowly turns away ane 
the interior darkness absorbs her, She i a 


cloistered nun men will not see her face grain 
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The South ts a wasteland 
Witch weeds ag at sings. 
—LCUT- CER 

N THE CORDILLERA surrounding Ron- 

(la, the rough ridges nnd peaks seem to 
& claw at the sky. The villages are white, 
clusters of confetti strewn carelessly across 
crests and uplands; villages that still preserve 
names conferred by their long-ago Moorish 
founclers—Alozaina, Benaojan, Juecar. Olive 
trees march m serrned ranks up the slopes, 
millet ripens on the plateaus, distant church 
bells clang sweetly on the thin air. Ostensibly, 
the agricultural hamlets of Andalusia remain 
impervious to change. 

Bul onl ostensibly. As Djourneved through 
the mountains, | perceived something odd 
about these towns, something | seemed to fect 
but could not quite identify. Then one day, 
while ¢clriving through a village called Mon- 
tejaique, it came to meé with sudden clarity. 
In all the hamlets, 'd seen bows and old men 
—but almost never a male in- his prime. 

I consulted a frend in Ronda. What, | 
asked, had happened to the men? 

“They're working abroad,” he explained, 
"Andalusia is arid and mountainous. The 
helds are too-steep for tractors, and we can't 
compete with mechanized farms elsewhere. 
So the men of these villages-work in the north 
—in Germany antl France anc Switzerland. 
How else could they support their families?" 

l sought out the mavor of Montejagque, Don 
Zuniireda Garcia Vazquez. He also the 
principal of the town's elementary school, and 
I found him presiding over a-study hall, Don 
“unitredo is an engayving man of great candor. 
“Wea,” he told me, “we have a sociological 
crisis. Other towns in Andaluwzia—anel in all 
southern Europe for that matter—share it. 
We are a cheep Jabor market for the tndus- 
trialized nations of the north.” 

Montejaque is old and Moorish. Plumbing 
does mot exist Women, all wearing dark 
shawls, walk frequently to the town's two 
fountains to fetch water they carry in. pugs 
on ther heads. When they saw me, a stranger, 
they drew the shawls across their faces exactly 
as Arab women wear their veils. 

*This village,” said Don Zunifreda, “dates 
from at least 1,250 yeors ago, the time of the 
earliest Arab invaders.” Then, os so often 
huppens in Spain, the gaping 20th-century 
wound opened for a moment: “All of our 
chronicles were burned during the Civil 
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War. The details of our past are dost forever.” 
Of Montejaqgue's 2,400 tmhabitants, the 
tnayer informed me, 400 work abroacl—the 
vist majority in Germany. “We call them 
‘Germans.’ Rach sends about $150.0 month to 
his family, ond once a vear—usiially m Au- 
rust—iher come heme fora vacation, 

“The money they send brings a certain 
prosperity, but the problems are enormous. 
Some men eventually melt away, absorbed in 
new lives abroad. With no father in the house, 
mothers can’t control their children. And the 
boys af Montejaque think only of working in 
Germany. Their fathers arrive each August 
with money and automobiles, S50 the bovs 
have fantasies of getting rich, Not one of them 
would be content to stay here.” 

To learn something of life ina village with- 
out fathers, I spent a day in Montejacque, It 
began at dawn when I joined José Naranjo 
Lopez, Montepadque’s milkman, Himself a for- 
mer German, José—or, as everyone calls him, 
Pepe—rocs cach morning to fetch milk im the 
high mountains. Followed by his gray burro, 
we threaded fielcs of golden wheat and vivid- 
lv green chick-peas. Poppies blazed like vigil 
lamps in the dim, oblique light of sunrise. 

High in a mountain pass Pepe met his sup- 
plier, taciturn Rafael Arcin, who lives on the 
heights with his herds. Fresh, creamy milk— 
20 gallons of it—splashed into the tin cans 
strapped to the burro’s back. 

Nine o'clock found us in Pepe's house in 
the village breakfasting on huge glosses of 
cafe con leche-—coffee with milk—and thick 
slices of torta de chicharrones, a round |oaf of 
bread laced with lard and morsels of pork. 
“Thisis baked only here in Montejuque,” said 
Pepe's wife as she brought us 4 fresh loaf 
“Ah, how the Germans miss it! They vearn 
for atin wll thei letters.” 

Women drifted into Pepe's house to buy 
milk. {Jne, with an infant son, joined us at the 
table. Her husband had worked in Germany 
ever since their wedding five years before. 

There was much joking and much laughter. 
“The women of Moentejagque’™ exclaimed 
Pepe's wiie. “At the end of Augzust they kick 
the husbands out. ‘Get back to Germany,’ 
they say, ‘so you can send me more mone" 

“Wes,” said the young mother. “We are all 
alike. We think only of the fine houses oncl 
mules and goats we will buy.” 

Another ripple of laughter. As it died, the 
young mother's eves crinkled wistfully, saclly. 

Pepe, suddenly grave, turned to me. “Here 
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hut there's none. This is very dangerous.” 
The novillero—frightened perhaps—stood 
like a statue; the muleta dangled immobile. 
Suddenly the bull charged, caveht the man 
dead center, tossed him up and over, Shrieks 
shredded the collective gasp of the crowd. 


Swiftly the young torere scrambled to his 
fect. Meércifully, the bull had slammed him 
with his forehead rather than the lethal horns. 

Sinking a pose of stylized arrogance, the 
man strode toward the animal. “The bull just 
learned something,” John murmured. “He hit 
something that was solid. He will remember,” 


At that precise moment, the bull belted for- 
ward. This time the horn caught the novillero 
in the thigh; and this time he did not get wp, 
When his assistants carried him from the ring, 
a cnmson stain—lke a rosebud opening inte 
i poppy into acamella inte 2sunrise—sprend 
actoss his suit of lights. 

Most brilliant and tragic of spectacles, the 
corrida possesses a “clear and icy geometry of 
death.” Always for the bull; sometimes forthe 
man In the golden arena, amid the swirling: 
capes and the sound of trumpets, the oniv 
certainty is doom, 
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Dancers with na hips 
Sob in tie wrirvars. ... 
—S—ENTRICO DARA LOCA 

ARELY ove feet tall, old, balding, fat, 

wearnng a hearing aid, and with one leg 

yeveral inches shorter than the other, 
he is nobody"s idea of a flamenco cancer. 
Yet, when 62-vear-old Enrigne el Cojo— 
Henry the Cripple—performs, the hall is 
filled and the crowd hushed. For be is the 
treatest in Spain. 
lithe, lovely Merche Esmeralda, a recent win- 
ner of Spain's national dance contest. Sévil- 
lanas ure the lightest, airiest, most superticial 
of flamenoo rhythms; but artists of stature 
bring profundity to anything they essay, En- 
fique, a column of serenity and strength, 
danced with stately gatety while the girl 
swirled about him like quicksilver. 

Every major dancer in present-iay Spain 
has been Enrique’s pupil. He now instructs 30 
students in his stucio in Seville. 

I had searched there for him, but his neigh- 
bors—and in Andalusia @vervone Knows 
everyone clse’s business—had informed me 
that he was on the Costa del Sol, There, in a 
cabaret, T finally found him 

After his last performance of the evening, 
Enrique slumped weurlly of o tuble, his 
broad, seraphic face glazed with sweat. 

T asked him about his stuctents. 

“They come from everywhere,” he told me 
with a touch of pride. “From Spain, of course, 
but also from Japan, South Africa, America. 
To teach them technique is a joy. But teuch- 
ing them this"—he patted his heatt—‘“ts very 
dificult. Flamenco requires gracia, ond that 
is uniquely Andaluz.” 

As long as be coukd remember, El Cojo 
tolel me, he had wanted to dance: but, at the 
ae of 7, a tubercular tumor left him cnpplecd 
“Tt was aslow recovery,” he said, “Cine that 
extended through many vears. I practiced 
dancing while sitting up im bed. After all, in 
the dance, feet are only instruments ofrhythm, 
you express purity and grace with your hands 
and your upper body.” 

Doctors warned him that éven the attempt 
to dance would probably cost his life. “My 
parents begged me not to try. But dancing 


obsessed) me. And dying? Death was better 
than not being able to dance. So I practiced, 
I taught myself, I devised compensations for 
my short leg, and finally, through sheer te- 
nacity, | succeeded.” 

The manager of the cabaret approached 
our table. “Maestro,” he addressed Enrique, 
“all af us have been deeply moved, and the 
audience will not leave. Could you dance one 
more time, no matter how brie?’ 

Forique's weariness evaporated, “Byt of 
course,” he said, pulling himself erect, 

On the stage, the lights blazed anew. and 
tuitars beran to strum. I shook the muister’s 
hind in farewell; he imped out inte the elec- 
tric brilliance to thunderous applause. And I 
remembered how, in Seville, his mailbox clid 
nol bear his family name, Jimenez. In orange 
letters it boldly proclaimed: Enrique el Cojo 


From tears of remembrance, 
I know me suveease, 
What madness to leave wr, 
Fair al-Andalys! 
—iah S410 ALMA 


HEN I DROVE DOWN for the last 
if time from the Sierra Morena, I passed 


3 throuch scenes [ had come to know 
and excessively to love. Timeless 4s clouds, 
flocks of sheep grazed among olive proves, 
stark, white villages as stvlized) as cubist 
paintings clung to the hills, On the summits 
Moorish castles loomed and disappeared like 
dreams remembered 

At the foot of the mountains stretched the 
endless orange orchards; amid foliage the 
color of old jade, ripe fruit flickered like ran- 
dom embers. Along the coast the Mecliter- 
ranean scalloped and scoured the sands as it 
has for eons; on the beaches fishermen grilled 
sardines over wood fires; glasses of sherry 
gleamed hke pule gold on the tables of the 
outdoor cafes. 

On that last day I thought affectionately 
of the 1l2th-century Andaluz poct [bn Safar 
al-Murini. Contemplating the heavenly jovs 
promised to the faithful, he concluded that 
an the whole he preferred Andalusia. For, as 
he pointed out rensonably enough, “here there 
are delights that dio not exist in the Eternal 
Paradise.” Cj 


Savoring leisure like a mellow wine, men of Zahara play dominges. Many An- 
dalusians earn onivenouch for the day, fincing their key to happiness in relaxation. 
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Unveil 
Venus and 
Mercury 
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~ DAS DLESS MONOLOGUE of hich- 
speed telemetry chattered into the con- 
| trol room at the Jet Propulsion La 
tory in Pasadena, Calitornia, Quivenne 
pens traced their squigely messages on long 
rolls of paper. And on TY screens im front of 





POPE: 


os fashed imares in shades of pray 

We were secing what no man before had 
evir been privileged to sec—the bleak, pock- 
marked face of the planet Mercury, Nearly a 
hutwired million miles away, o littl louvered 
pillbox with spidery arms, solur panels, ane a 
parasol sunshade wis at that moment Liming 
cameras and instruments at the planet's sur- 
face. The powerful cameras were recording 
objects only a few hundreds of varcs across. 





hie ee eT beer 


The dull, fuzzy disk of Mercury that astrono- 
mers see inder the most ideal conditions was 
resolving itsell into spectacu 





arly cledir scenes 

As this terra incognita unrolled before 1s, 
we saw a moonlike panorama of craters in 
profusion, ridges, and vast lava plains filling 
Hwitis—evidence of cataclvsmic bam 
bardment and massive volcanic oulpourtnes 





huge 


The story of the litthe spacecraft, known 14 
Mariner 10, was itsell enough for excitement 
After a 2l-week voyinee, dtespite & succession 
of problems, it had come to its target with an 
error of only 104 miles in a flight path of 250 
million miles. Assaulted on its sunward ice 
by heal five tines a5 intense as that felt by 
earth, yet freezing. in its own shadow, it was 
periorming without flaw 

But the real excitement lay in Mariner's 
missare. for the unexpected knowledge it was 
sending back to earth would affect man's 
utiderstanding of Lhe solar system, is ongin, 
and its evolubon 


Voyages to Distant Worlds 


Marner 10's visit to Mercory was bul one 
of a fast-moving series of NASA excursions to 
the planets. Only 18 months before, Mariner 
9 hed completed photographing the varied 
face of Mars, showing in rich detail mpantic 
VOLCANOES, Craters, and a CanvOon SyYSIET™ So 
Vast it could span North America. 

Then Pioneer 10 hacl raced through the 
deacy radiation belts of Jupiter, photo 
eraphing the huge planet with its red 5 [Hal 
and swirling storms.” And Mariner 10 itseli 
had swept by Venus, recording for the first 
time tletails of the dense clouds that make the 
plune! such a brillint abject in our might sky 

Venus and Mercury, Lareets of Mariner 10, 
have long: aroused curiosity, Innermost of the 
Mancts, hing between carth and the sun, both 
have been-special enigmas, Venus is shrouded 
in clouds so thick that we can never see the 
surface. Litth Mercury, net much larger than 


= 


the moon, fits about the sun like a moth 


"The author deycnhbed Mianesr 108 yong to Jupiter 
in the February 1075 FG ROGRAPAIC, and Mariner $s trip 
to lars in the february 1974 issue 


Awesome leap in munkind’s knowledge: The fice of Mercury, 
pre whos} SPeT OO 2s o& Virtue ore cottons orb (left), looks astenish 
ingly like the moon in this photomosaic (right) transmitted by Marines 
[0 from within 50,000 miles of the planet. Bristiing with fact-finding 
instruments, the NASA spacecraft homed in on both of earth's inner 
caters, Vers and Mercury, 
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Venus observed 
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a few hundred feet 
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A bit ike the moon, a bit 
like the earth 


INGING to, within 450 miles of Mercury in 
its I40qday journey from earth, Mariner 10 
swept ita TV cameras: across of realm of stark 
desolation and awesome complexity. Surface tem- 
peruiure: wn this innermest planet—al times only 
29 million miles from the sun—range from o mid- 
day 8007 F. to —300" on the dark sie The planet 
has no atmesphere, and hence no atmospheric 
erosion like that which helped obliterate most. of 
earth's craters cons ago. 

A mined personality, Mercury appears bo have 4 
heuvily cratered, dusty surface like the moon's, joe 
a lore, heavy core of iron somewhat like earth's. 
This photomosaic (facing page), assenibled from 
pictures taken by the approaching spacecraft from 
124,000 miles out, reveals a heavily cratered por- 
Hon of Mercury's surface, The first geologic miip 
of the planet (below) shows varied terruin; the 
key also applies to the map on page 67. 
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hour, moving tompletely about the planet in 
only four divs. 

This swift rotation of Venus's clouds be- 
comes all the more puizzling avainst another 
of the mysteries of Venus—the extremely 
slow and unexplained rotation of the planet 
itself. While earth turns on its axis once a 
day, Venus turns lazily—and in the opposite 
direction—once every 243 earth days. At the 
sume time, it revolves about the sun once 
every 225 earth days. The combination gives 
the planet o solur day (that is, from one sun- 
| mse to the next) of 117 davs. And the sun 
The view looking back: After swinging around rises in the west and sets in the east, although 
Mercury, Mariner 10 beamed signals foranimage an earthling in this murky world would never 
of the other. side (left) from. 130,000 milesout. This |i the difference 


| perton displays comparatively fewer craters and ches te’ Warin ac. chiteeent from the earth? 
| more smouth plains. called planitiae. Bright faye, Why ts Venus so different from the earth: 


materials either ejected or exposed by the gigantic = = at = ies si iene closer to the 
impact of colliding bodies, spread across hundreds SUP) TeCCIVes Twice its much solar radiation, 









of miles from same of the more recent craters anil rotates mach more slowly. But the great- 
| isdirkchanied ‘sddice aul Uiaeliias daee a Olina C4 wane Veet est difference seems to be the atmosphere of 
more than YS percent carbon clioxide that 

| makes Venus such an inhospitable place. 
| Yet our earth has produced just os much 
| ——— carbon dioxide as Venus has. In the 
NORTH FOC E je ae aa oceans, which Venus seems to lack, our 
> SS oe SOAEALIS PLANITIA carbon dioxide combines with calcium and 
‘ magnisium from silicate rocks to form 
corbonates. Virtually all earth's carbon 
dioxide is now in the crust, much of it 
locked away in vast deposits of lime: 
stone, including the accumulated skele- 
3 tons of tovriad tiny 4ea creatures. What 
is present in gaseous form accounts for 

—lowes. only .03 percent of the atmosphere. 

i trong. So, earth hus become the Garden of 
PLANTA: Eden, a haven of life. But Venus, 
ee \ “mistress of heaven” to the ancient 
PLANITIA Babylonians and namesake to the 
Dalai Romans of their mieldess et beauty, 
ay ls: grim and lifeless inferno, 

mr COAS iA hidden behind a mask of vitnol 
BD PLANT As Mariner 10 swept around Venus, 
gravity swune the littl spacecraft in a 
| path toward Mercury, the innermost 


planet (diagram, page 864), and a region 
/ cespdaed to much more violent bhasts of 
Ste pL awiti / the sun's radiation and the solar wind. 
| Earlier radar observations had already 
found what seemed to be cratering on Mer- 
| curv'’s surface. Nevertheless, scientist: could 
J hardly avoid a sense of elation os Lhev aw ited 
Pa man's first claseup loak at the smallest (except 
a possibly for Pluto) anchone of the leust known 
‘ of the planetary family: 
Would the planet be active? Volcanic? 
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Would there be anw detectable atmosphere? 
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arly o fossil landscape, according to 
experts. Huge basins, the scars of pirantis 
imparts when the planel was very young 
now no slams of erosion from water or wind 
Miura of the 


hus, suvs Professor Bruce & 
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the Miarimet 0 television team, “We believe 
that Mercury has not hae] any sensible atmo 
phere for at least four billion vear 
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Astronomer-geologists are now having a 
fieldl day proposing names for features on the 
virmin map of Mercury. Two major ridges, to 
be known as dorsa (spines in Latin), will be 
named for the famed planetary astronomers 
Schiaparelli and Antonia. Valleys will bear 
the names of radio telescopes, such us Croled- 
stone Vallis for the 210-foot dish in the Mo- 
jeve Desert that plaved the major role in 
trucking Mariner, and Arecibo Valls for the 
huge 1,000-foot dish in Puerto Rico. 

When Mariner was still far from Mercury, 
the first feature to be seen in the television 
pictures was an exceplionally bright, though 
indistinct, aréa. A crater in the middle of that 
area ts now called Kuiper. It honors the late 
Professor Gerard F Kuiper of the University 
of Arizona, a towering figure in planetary 
astronomy and a member of the Mariner 1) 
TY team before his death in 1973. 

Another crater, only a mile wide, bears a 
special name—Hun kal. which means 20) in 
ancient Mayan, The crater marks precisely 
the 20th mendian on Mercun’s new map 
Hun Kal will serve as the reference point 
far Mercury as Greenwich, England, dovs 
for the coordinate svstem of the earth. 


Shrinking Core Makes Hoge Clits 


Some of the must interesting features seen 
a faroon Mercury are the numerous giant 
curving cliffs, some running for hundreds of 
miles, cutting across crater walls and floors, 
anc rising a3 high as two miles. They ore to 
be- called repes (Latin for cliffs), and will be 
named for fameuws ships of exploration such 
as Captain Cook's Eadervoir and DOrcovery 
and Columbus's Santa Marti. 

Why should Mercury hove such great 
scarps when neither the moon nor Mars 
shows similar features on such wa scale? The 
answer seems to lie in Mercury's core, Scien- 
tists have long known that Mercury is almost 
ns dense as earth even though its mass is only 
6 percent that of earth. Such a high density in 
so smalla planct areues that Mercury could 
have a very heavy core of iron constituting 
some three-quarters. of the planet's diameter 
Mariner 10 scientists now suspect this to be 
the case, and they explain the great scarps as 
resulting from compressive stress in the outer 
laver when Mercury's core shrank slichtly, 
early in the planet's geological history. 

This view of Mercury suggests that it 15 
very much like the moon outside but like the 
earth imside That comparison is further 


Mariner Unveils Kenux and Mercury 


borne out by evidence that the Mercurian 
surface is everywhere blanketed with a laver 
of insulating dust—porous and compressible 
material much like the hinar-soil. 

Biggest of Mercury's features ate the giant 
basins—at least 18 of them more than 1700 
miles in diameter, Like the lunar basins, many 
are filled with lava flows. Such flat areas will 
be listed as plontiiae, or plains. 

Most prominent of all ts Caloris, a truly 
huge impact basin S00 miles across, with a 
floor fractured and marked by ridges. The 
name (from Latin caler—heat) derives from 
the fact that Caloris is close to one of Mer- 
cury's two “hot poles:” 


Like a Noonday With Ten Suns 


Imagine a summer day with ten suns shin- 
ing at ence in the noon skv—that would ap- 
proximate Mercury's blistering temperature 
at its peak—about 700" Kelvin (800° F.), 

Because the planet follows: a relatively 
elliptical orbit with an unusual combimation 
of rotational and orbiting speeds, the appar- 
ent movement of the sun through Mercury's 
sky is quite strange. At perihelion, the point 
where Mercury passes closest to the sun, the 
sun stops, goes back more than one degree. 
then starts wp again. This erratic little dance 
tukes about an earth week. 

During that time, the surfare directly 
beneath the noon sun gets baked longer. It 15 
thus called the “hot pole” Two spots, one 
near Caloris, share this dubious privilege on 
alternate perihelions 

Such searing temperatures cannot be easily 
maintained in the absence of an atmosphere; 
they fall off rapidly. Calculations suggest that 
just before dawn the surface of the planet 
registers 90° Kelvin (about 300° below zero F .). 
Thus the temperature excursion from charred 
noon until frozen dawn would be an incredible 
1100" F. Ne other planet suffers such a range. 

Mind-bogvling facts such as these bexin to 
five UF some appreciation for that little 
acarred, airless, and scorched cinder we call 
Mercury. More important, they add steadily 
to our understanding af our own earth. As 
Bruce Murray prits it: 

“We have viewed o new world, Mariner 
Lo’. long reach across spoce has mapnified 
our view of Mercury's surface 5,000-fold and 
transported us back in time to the very for- 
mation of the terrestrial planets. Further _. 
exploration of Mercury can sharpen and ex- 
pand that view of the past, our past” [] 
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Four new books 
Handcraits. 
Inca Empire 
The Universe. 
The Rockies 
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Once when | was nineteen, you 
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Well today it’s my turn. Happy 
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Polaroid introduces an SX-70 at about 
half the price of the original. The Model 3. 


since it was introduced, chrome, theres a black there. right down to the big, 
nearly bwomullion people plastic finish. beautiful pictures 
have boueht the remiurkuble What looks like venuine developing in minutes 
SA-/0) Lund camera leather really isnt belore vour eves, 

Now Polaroid makes tt And it has adiilerent Your camera dealer has 
possible far mullions more viewing system. (You don! the Mociel 4 (as well as the 
loaltond one. by introducing = focus through the lens. You deluxe models), Cao net 
the SA-/0) Model 3. at about set the distance.) vour SX-70 today, the 
hall the price of the oriinal. But all the other history astoOnishine Camera now 

Insteaclot the brushed miuking SA-/0 features are at an astonishing price. 
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you expand the world you live in. 
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The Bell System’ research and manufacturing people design and build phones to last. 
In fact, our phones must pass “torture tests that simulate 20 years of average use. 
Not that you'l keep your phone that long. Burisn't it good to know that if you finally 
decide to get a new phone it’s because you want one instead of need one? 
The Bell Companies know you want a dependable, reliable phone. 
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Truck drivers have always known 
what motorists need to know 
about aluminum. 


That aluminum can take it. That it boacome tess expensive fo operate, he men who drive truck rigs 
can be engineered to perform as without sacrilicing strength, Go equioped with aluminum cab: 
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Kodak mailers 
The direct route to Kodak processing. 
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This Malagas) 
boatman steers 
here to eternity 


[rom 


He stands over his crew and 
looks back. He sees a life spent 
at sea, lightening cargo from 
bhips, Amd that is his epitaph, 
SCuiptured in wood and placed 
abave Tis prave 

Ch Madaeasgcur ““tonh- 
stones celebrate life in the 
lala 4 Republic ine depicts 
aman beating a drum, another a 
herdamun tending his calife. A 
carving of an mirplane denotes 
that the person entombed 
once flew. Malagasy chieftains 
mie atomb post sugeestive 
ofa totem pole. [tmay be 
40) feet highs & panna 
i fife teld in bers of 
carvings thal show Aim 







hunting, protecting. his family, 
tlhiuchtenhe o Febu, even 
muking lave 

Phough nominally €hristimn 
the Malagasy cling to ancient 
beliels, holding that ancestors 
dictate health, wealth, and 
fertility of descendants. From 
toms half shove ground wnd 
hulf below, the departed are 
brouvht into the suntight es 
four or tive years and el 
in new sulk. Not g sud occasion, 
the reunion with in ancestor 
mMuirks @ time for SIZING mc 
dancing. Celebrants jovfully 
loss the baxaly inte the tar and 
catch it again. ¢ 
sacred, their horns left 
lop of the tomb 
Phe body i reanterred, there 
to rest until the nex 

furadiitane, the turnin ol 


attic cre 


to adorn the 


the cleael 


Despite the nenrness of 


fnica, the 
cars peoples is predominately 
Mulavan and Polynesin. 
\igrants. historians theorze 
tailed across the Indian Ocean 


uncesiry of Madagas 


In OULTEReT Cine Lo cobonte 
an island home like no other on 
earth. Here they found. night- 
mrish forests af cuctuslike 
Midierca. Here roamed monkev- 
ike lemurs with bat’s cars and 
flowing foxtuils: primitive 
ferecs pincushioned with 
quills: ard aepyvorns, the mow- 
extinct flightless bird that 
weighed hia a ton ane: lod 
20-poutid eeyr 

Independent of France: since 
(O55, Mindapetsciir carves a 
niche in world society unique! 
sown, To follow its sage of 
evelopment, as well as tit of 
other emerging nations, réaders 
urn each month to the pages 
Of NATIONAL CrhOGRAPHIN 


ls there actually anyonereason — 
why you should ask for one brand of 
travelers checks instead of another m 


Actually there are two! 


i. First National City Travelers Checks have 
thousands more on-the-spot refund points 
than any other travelers check. 


2. And that means chances are you're 
closer to a fast, easy, on-the-spot 
emergency refund with us than with 
any other travelers check. 


Naturally, all leading travelers checks 
are happily accepted at literally millions 
of places... and, every travelers check 
promises you a refund if your checks are 
lost or stolen. Some can even give you an 
emergency refund at certain places. But 
only First National City Travelers Checks 
have over 35,000 authorized on- ee 
refund points worldwide 
—thousands more than any other 
travelers check. 


Why waste your precious time? | <b: FI Ri ST NATIONAL CITY 
Ask for the brand that's number ey 

one in the number of places where 

you can get a fast, easy, 

on-the-spot refund. 


Pus a 
First National City => 
Travelers Checks a The third finger? Just to remind you that 


Pay 
Sold at banks and , mies eats 
Springs ieatitetions avery where. aa 























The strength and simplicity of native 
Alaskan art radiates an abiding respect for 
the creations of nature. We at Phillips 
Petroleum share that respect. 


As we search for and develop the energy 
resources of this fierce yet often fragile 
environment, we are taking every precaution 
to insure minimal disturbance of land, 
water and wildlife. 

The fresh beauty of Alaska, reflected in 


the art of its people, is a priceless heritage. 
We are committed to protect it. 


| PHILLIPS > 





IIlustrated: Ivory, bone and wood carvings by Alaskan 
Eskimo artisans, collected over the last century 
during Smithsonian Institution expeditions. 


